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A Socialist Foreign Policy ? 


T? amendment on foreign policy tabled by the “ rebels ” 
in the Labour Party received not a single Labour vote in 
Monday’s division in the House of Commons. But more than a 
third of the Labour members failed to vote with the Govern- 
ment against it, and though some of these abstentions can be 
explained on other grounds, there can be no doubt that the 
greater number of them were deliberately marking their sense 
of disquiet over the foreign policy that Mr Bevin is pursuing. 
The “ revolt” cannot therefore be waved away as unimportant. 
The rebels’ motion was drafted in wide and moderate oe 
t was clearly designed to attract the support of all those who 
feel, however vaguely, that there is something wrong with the 
Government’s policy. It represents more than the carping of the 
small group of “ fellow travellers” or “ crypto-Communists,” 
who were described the other day as those members who have 
ist tongues but Socialist seats. If that were the only 

origin of the amendment, it could be quickly dismissed. 
It they in that Great Britain has failed to give a 
“socialist” lead im foreign politics, that it has drifted into the 
ams of “ capitalist America” and become estranged from the 
“socialist sixth of the world,” they can be squarely told that 
in all this it is the Communist Party in Europe and its Russian 
ts who are responsible. No Government—perhaps not 
even Franco’s—has had to sustain so prolonged a campaign of 
Russian abuse as the British Socialist Government. If Mr Bevin 


is tepid about the Russian alliance, the Communists and their 
friends must carry the major share of the blame. 

But the number of abstentions shows that there is far more 
than Communist propaganda behind the uneasiness that inspired 
the motion. It put forward two propositions which, though 
they often appear in the crypto-Communists’ speeches, are also 
held by many Labour members who are genuinely perturbed 
by Russian policies. The first of these is that an inevitable 
clash is being built up between American capitalism and Russian 
Communism, and that Mr. Bevin, by lining up with American 
capitalism when he should be strictly neutral, is making the 
clash more certain. The second is that there is a “ Socialist 
foreign policy ” which could avoid these dangers. Both of these 
contentions deserve a is. 

The wording of the amendment was carefully neutral between 
American capitalism and Russian Communism. But it is im- 
possible to read the speeches of its supporters or the even more 
revealing letter that they addressed to the Prime Minister on 
October 29th without being impressed by the anti-American 
bias that crops out continually in both. It is clearly their view 
that American policy is at least as responsible as Russian for 
the present sad state of the world—and some of them would 
say that it is more responsible. So far are they carried away by 
their Socialist ideology. It is true that few British citizens 
would seek to defend American foreign policy in all its 





aspects in the months since the end of the war. 
as seen through British eyes, are all too manifest. / 
policy in Europe has shown a singular lack of clear vision abo 
realities. y 
fluctuated between Morgenthaumania and the reinstatement of 
conservative German industrialists... In the. Pacific, American 
procedures defy every precept they urge on. other nations in 
the rest of the world. In the field of economies, the principles 
urged by the Americans show a typically # failure 
to realise how much self-interest is wrapped up in the high- 
sounding moralities.. And about the .practice of. American 
economic policy, the world will remember that politics have 
been played with hunger long after it has forgotten such acts 
of assistance as the loan to Britain. If Mr Crossman and his 
colleagues had confined themselves to asking, on the basis of 
these facts—and of the return to power of the Republican 
Party—for a clearer statement of where British policy diverged 
from American, few people would have quarrelled with the 
proposal. 

But the charge is not that American policy is erratic and blind 
and selfish, or that it is not doing all that it could to lead the 
world back to peace. The charge is that it is the major factor 
leading the world towards another universal war. This charge 
has only to be stated to become ridiculous. It is never possible 
to be sure what America will do in world affairs ; but there are 
some things that it is quite certain America will not do. No 
doubt there will be a great deal of peremptory behaviour and 
several nations’ toes will be trodden on, as always happens when 
large animals are caged with small. But that the United States 
will ever deliberately initiate, or knowingly continue, a policy 
that leads to world war, except in defence against the aggression 
of others, is out of the question at least as long as the present 
form of government lasts. Those who have agonised, twice in 
one generation, over the infinite slowness with which the Ameri- 
can people can be induced to draw the sword even in the open 
face of imminent peril will be inclined to laugh out of court 
the notion that American “ imperialism” presents the gravest 
threat of aggressive warfare. 


But who can say the same of Russian policy? It was held in 
an article in The Economist three weeks ago that it is: improb- 
able that the Russian leaders are planning a deliberate aggression. 
But is is impossible to be sure. And the chief reason for reach- 
ing such a Conclusion is that the odds would be so heavily against 
them, not that there is anything in their way of life or in their 
record of actions that would stop them from wanting to, or any- 
thing in the structure of the Soviet state:that would hold them 
back. Those in the West who cast the Russians for the réle of 
the inevitable future aggressors are very probably wrong ; but 
Russian actions and attitudes have given them every excuse for 
forming that conclusion. Russian policy in Poland,. Russian 
mtervention in Persia, Russian threats to Turkey, Russian back- 
ing of Bulgarian irredentism are all examples of policies, which 
if pushed further, might unleash a general conflict. All that can 
be set against these facts is the American possession of the atom 
bomb and the plea that Russia, exhausted by the. war and failing 
to secure loans for reconstruction, has been driven by fear of 
American atomic power to throw up strategic defences in so 
violent and unacceptable a form. Opinions may differ about 
the degree of fear prevailing in Marshal Stalin’s usually self- 
controlled breast, but one thing is certain—the Russians have 
the remedy to the atomic bomb in their own hands. The 
American offer to internationalise the production of the atom 


Its defects, 


bomb stands. The Russians are only asked to pay the price of. 


inspection. If they refuse, it is surely unjust to blame the 
Americans for maintaining an “atomic menace.” 

The plain truth is that a dictatorship, even if it calls itself 
Socialist, is, by its nature, far more of a threat to the peace of 
the world than a free democracy, even if it is capitalist. A 
democracy is slow and uncertain in its policies and its internal 
checks and. balances make it quite impossible for its rulers. to 
plan an aggressive war, even if they wanted to. It is wilful 
blindness on the part of Mr Crossman and his supporters to 


ignore this fact, Those who so easily assume that the Americans 
are the villains of the piece would be well advised to remember 


ut 
The attitude towards the German problem has is 
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that Mr Wallace, who occupies in his own country a posic.[illisHE ECONO 
similar:to that of the Labour “ rebels ” here, is just as convina 

that the British oe the cane and ons American dem 
ois being dragged into a Russian war at Coat tails of Bris 

imperialism. If Mr Wallace can be so wrong about Brine a 

equally wholesale manner? HE exci 

The second part of the argument is that a “ Socialist Policy” foreign | 

on Britain’s patt could rescue the world from the trouble iy MMM: that in a 
which it now stands. It is very difficult to see what this mea, MlBhour Men 


It appears to imply the extension of “ moral support ” (whatever 


hers, acta 


that is) to Socialist parties and governments the world over, an: MMMyposals 0 
the withholding of the same blessing from all who are ng filibe jssuc 
Socialists. It is even suggested in the letter to the Pri, ¢ t0 Say, § 


Minister that it is a proper aim for a British Government 
pursue 
to aid those large forces in the United States, whether Socialiy 
or non-Socialist, whose hostility to the Imperialist policy of ty 
United States Administration is as great as our own. 


opie 

dissident 
the Labo 
4 because 


ifist VieW 

Indeed, though it is very difficult to see what good a “ Socialig fam the Pt 
foreign policy” would ‘do, it is very easy to see the harm + Mee’ 8°°U" 
would do. Any ostentatious drawing away of Britain’s skins Mpc |S 
from the unclean thing of American capitalism would certainly MgpeoPOO" w 
put an end to the large measure of fruitful and peaceful coll. age! 008" 
boration that still exists between Britain and America. It would May D° ¥28' 
be most unlikely to draw any response from the Russians. An gamp’* Yt PF 
open split between Britain and America would be far more likely fig The diste 
to encourage the adventurous party in the Kremlin. ription, al 
ad careers 

. manpow 

There is, of course, a case—and a very strong case—for te pon 
re-thinking the whole basis of British foreign policy and fo fae PrOP* 


striking out on an independent line. But the “rebels” oo Me ™8° 


Monday did not argue any part of this constructive case. - i 
They could have‘made a reasoned case for a sane—and socialist — i 
—British initiative in Germany. They could have argued for 9" © io 
a firmer British lead in drawing the nations of Western Europe an 
into closer association, They could have pleaded for a positive HP ayy 
British economic policy in the sphere of international trade, Misi, 
designed to take account of the need for high and stable employ- io. 
ment. But they did none of these things. On the contrary,by 7. 
allowing their doctrinal prejudices to lead them into fallacies tha J 5° 2! 
are as denies as they should be obvious, they will produce JP te mu 
the effect of driving many who might have agreed with them Jimet basic 
back into support of Mr. Bevin’s rather unimaginative policy. [gps 9 
The only right course for the British Government to pursue 1m fot | 
is to base its policy on Britain’s national interests, on its place in ou 
the world and on its duty to the world. There is not te J. (fo 
slightest reason for the British Government to be frightend MR” 
when it finds itself ‘in agreement with the United State—« Jo", 
even with the British Tories—or in opposition to Russian Ba oir. 
policies. The opposite is, of course, equally true. But the red wa 
crux of the matter is this—that any independent British policy. Hy 4 , 
so conceived, will inevitably and naturally find itself more closely H. ..., 
aligned, on the things that really matter, with America than with seat’ 
Russia. It_is not: ideologies that establish this conclusion, bu Hi ist 
the facts of world politics—and of world economics too, fot Hi...) 
even the economi¢ disagreements between Britain and Amen J 
reflect the fact that they both inhabit the same economic com- 7 lls 
munity and are trying to work basically the same system. walth h 
Yet if i must be brought in, it must also be added HR. of 
that there are much deeper divisions of faith and principle be nda, ar 
tween Soviet Russia and either Britain or America than any th" Bit oresey 
separate these two. The liberty of the individual, the sanctity BiRinimur 
of the rights, the domination of law over arbitrary governmen!— eat P 
to anyone but a Socialist monomaniac these things are infinitely ed wi 
more important than ahy divergence of view about who should npire 
own the railways..-When the historians look back over this agains 
tortured. century. they will find that.the deepest cleavage of al! HiBmerest 
lay between the men who governed with the aid of secret police, ndian ( 
torture and the concentration camp and those who, stumbling!y, BiiBhanges 
with ups and downs, with some success and a great deal of HiMndian 
failure, nevertheless tied their faith to the ballot box and to the HiBhat roy 
due process of law. eth 
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DVince 
n 
Brit 
ain, are 
1 IM ay ; ; 
HE excitement over the “rebellion” against Mr Bevin’s 
Policy” foreign policy on Monday has diverted attention from the 
uble iy ME that in a Motion On conscription moved later in the day, 45 
Mean; Mibhour Members, who were joined by seven Liberals and three 
hatever MMlMers, actually carried their dissent from the Government’s 
er, and Milpposals to the point of voting against them on a division. 
Te ng Hb issue of permanent conscription for military service, it is 
Pring Me to say, excites mauch more feeling in the broad mass of the 
lent ‘> MMbople than foreign policy, and the presence of the Liberals in 
dissident lobby shows that this is mot a mere internal quarrel 
‘ocialig AE the Labour Party. Some members no doubt voted as they 
1 Of the Ed because Of genuine conscientious objection or confirmed 
cifist views ; but not all the dissenting votes, and by no means 
Ocialiy AMM of the public anxiety over conscription, can be explained on 
arm 3 e grounds. Far more numerous than the conscientious 
' skin jectors is a body of opinion that is prepared to accept con- 
tainly aription when it has been proved to be necessary, but is not 
coll. a al convinced by the ex cathedra pronouncements, supported 
would fa the vaguest of isations, that are all the Government 
;. An Mare yet produced in defence of their proposals. 
> likely fi The distastefulness of a permanent period of 18 months’ con- 
ription, and the dislocation that it will cause to individual lives 
d careers—not to mention its effect on the universal shortage 
manpower—do not need to be expounded. It is, however, 
e—fy perth pointing out that 18 months’ conscription is much more 
nd for 2" Proportionately .worse than 12 months’. All the social 
” vantages of compulsory service—the sense of duty done to 
Hig state and the democratising effect of universal service—can 
cake reaped with the shorter period. But anything more than a 
-d fy (pt '8 very dislocating indeed to any sort of higher education 
laid profesional training, all of which move in a yearly cycle. For 
vsti ymariy boys,/18 months’ service will mean two full years 
trad : . All the greater is the need to establish not merely that 
aploy- mscription is necessary but that so long a period is also 
. sential. 
ms The argument for and against the necessity of conscription, 
oduce fe the minds of all but the conscientious objectors, rests upoa 
them fire basic strategic commitments of the United Kingdom. It 
cy. oes Not require any argument that the world is a dangerous 
ursue (ee, in which the British community may once again have to 
ce in Meet for its vital interests. But what are its vital interests? 
tthe he first, quite clearly, is to defend this island, if not from 
ened ageeck (for that is no longer possible) at least from invasion. The 
sor [est Commitment is to maintain a Battle of Britain standard— 
ssian et iS, to have always at hand enough defensive strength to 
» real etd off any possible attack until the nation could be mobilised. 
olicy. hat standard requires, as it always has, a Navy strong enough 
osely ) hold the narrow seas, a Fighter Command and at least a 
with fee"-tange Bomber and, in the Army, an Anti- 
but Meercraft Command. The second and equally obvious require- 
‘ fot hent is to keep the sea lanes open against any opposition that a 
erica [aRUAl enemy is able to mount. The third requirement is to 
com- Maetain the inviolability of the British Commonwealth terri- 
ries in the Indian Ocean. At present, the British Common- 
jded Wat’ has an absolute strategic monopoly in the great scmi- 
hrcle of the Indian Ocean from South Africa round by Arabia, 
, A Mia, and Indones‘a to Australia and New Zealand. Peace can 
hyn t present be preserved in that whole vast area with an absolute 
coy Bximum of strength. But if another and potentially hostile 
- tat Power were to ¢ into the area, Britain would be 
ite He with an insoluble problem—cither to liquidate the British 
“his mpire or to pour into the vast arena enough strength to hold 
f all against oppos'tion. ‘To avoid this dilemma, it is.a vital British 
. terest to preserve the present state of strategic affairs in the 
lice, idian Ocean area which does not, of course, exclude political 
wh Manges that do not have strategic consequences. To hold the 
“the Midian Ocean implies; fourthly, securing a route thither. But 


mat route does not need to be—and perhaps in wartime cannot 
e—the old Mediterranean route ; the African route is longer 
ut much more easily held. Here is the biggest unresolved 






Is Conscription Necessary ? 


question in British imperial strategy: to what extent is the 
existing commitment—so expensive in armed forces and political 
effort—to hold the Mediterranean route and exercise a strategic 
hold on the countries of the Levant (as opposed to those of 
the Persian Gulf) a strict necessity in the changed conditions? 
Even if the Mediterranean were strategically reduced from a 
vital interest to a lightly armed outpost, the remaining commit- 
ments—the Battle of Britain standard at home, command of 
the sea routes, the Indian Ocean and the African route—are hy 
no means light. And to them should be added any forces needed 
for policing Germany (though if Germany can be made a train- 
ing area there may be a net economy) and for fulfilling the 
obligation to provide part of the United Nations’ police force. 


* 


The first question that the public has a right to ask of the 
Government, for answer in terms as specific as possible, is 
whether these commitments have been reduced to the absolute 
minimum compatible with Britain’s position in the world. In 
particular, is the Mediterranean worth what it costs? The 
second question is what are the minimum forces that are needed 
to meet these commitments? It may be that, in a few years’ 
time, the development of atomic warfare will have abolished 
the need for large forces, but so far as can be seen at present, 
this is, unfortunately, unlikely. But the general speeding-up 
of warfare does have one important influence on defence policy. 
If the nation is to survive in another war, it will have to mobilise 
its whole strength very much more quickly than it did in either 
the Kaiser’s War or Hitler’s. It is therefore a double minimum 
that is required: a permanent establishment large enough 
to survive the first blow, and a minimum period of expansion 
thereafter. 


To calculate the minimum permanent establishment that will 
meet the strategic necessities of the country is the professional’s 
job, not the layman’s. But some idea of the numbers involved 
can be given. There were roughly 100,000 men in the Navy 
when the war broke out. To-day, there is no potentially hostile 
Navy of any size left in the world, so that it might be excusable 
if the Battle Fleet—the ships whose job is fighting other ships— 
were allowed to dwindle. But unfortunately the equipment 
and manpower needed for keeping the sea routes open against 
other forms of attack have grown considerably since 1939. 
Moreover, the Navy is, of all the services, the one that finds it 
hardest to expand quickly. It is unlikely to need less than its 
pre-war figures of 100,000. The conventional unit of 
measurement for the RAF is the number of squadrons, 
and it was suggested in an article in The Economist of 
just a year ago that the minimum requirement, so expressed, 
can hardly be put at less than 1§0 squadrons. The Army 
is the service where the British civilian traditionally sees 
the greatest scope for reduction in peace-time. But apart from 
its police and garrison duties, the Army nowadays carries the 
very heavy responsibility of anti-aircraft defence. Expressed 
conventionally in divisions, the minimum requirement can 
hardly be set below ten. 

Ir will clearly be very difficult to provide a Navy of 100,000 
men, an Air Force of 150 squadrons and an Army of ro divisions 
out of the 400,000 or so men that can be expected—with some 
optimism—to respond to the call for volunteers. On the contrary, 
the figures add up to more like 600,000 or more. This might 
seem at first sight, to establish the need for conscription. And 
so it would if, in faet, large numbers of men could be easily 
obtained by conscription. But they cannot. Every month of 


compulsory service will produce slightly more than 15,000 
conscripts, so that the proposed 18 months will produce just 
short of 300,000 men. But, of these, 100,000 will be the rawest 
of recruits and a further 100,000 will still be in training, requir- 
ing the services of quite a number of regulars for the purpose. 
It is very doubtful whether the net addition made by 18 months’ 





820 


conscription to the size of the forces that could be used for 
fighting is more than 100,000 men. 

If, therefore, the argument rested: solely on the size of the 
peacetime “ commitments,” it is very doubtful whether it would 
be worth all the social, political and economic disturbance to 
continue conscription as a permanent measure. The case for 
conscription must therefore rest on the second great requirement 
of a defence policy—that there should be the possibility of a very 
rapid mobilisation. And for that purpose it 1s clearly necessary. 
Yet it is a curious thing that the Government consistently play 
down this, the only really valid argument for their policy. All 
their talk is of the “ commitments ” of peacetime, towards which 
conscription would contribute little, and not of the speed of 
mobilisation, for which it is vital. Moreover, though 18 months 
is not nearly long enough to meet the “ commitments,” it is 
longer than is necesary to create a good reservist. One might 
almost be forgiven for thinking that the professionals were 
slipping back, as they did from the Armistice of 1918 until as 
late as the spring of 1939, into the belief that twentieth-century 
wars could be fought without total mobilisation. 

An attempt has been made in this article to state the Govern- 
ment’s case for conscription. This has not been done—it need 
hardly be said—with any pleasure or in any spirit other than 
that of facing distasteful facts. Moreover, it has had to be done 
without any help at all from the Government. The arguments 
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in preceding paragraphs, whether they are precisely righ 

not, are the arguments en which the matter wil] have at 
decided. But the Government has hitherto chosen to fy as 
pletely dumb about them—dumb far above and beyonjs 
call of “security.” Before the public accepts the conser} 
measure—and it will need public as well as Parliamentary «.. 
tance—several demands can legitimately be made of Mini 
First, let them explain the necessity in full chapter and y 

omitting only what the foreign military attachés do not bye 
and will not soon discover—which means omitting dal 
nothing. Second, let them satisfy the public that there ic, 
a commitment anywhere in the world that could be wis 
abandoned. Third, let them establish that the Service , 
organised to treat uniformed manpower as the scarcest of 

commodities. Some of the feminists have been urging { 
women should not be exempt from conscription, and their q 
tention requires a practical, not a merely sentimental, re 
Fourth, let them convince the country that they really hy 
directed their minds to the methods of rapid mobilisation, ; 
industry as well as in uniformed manpower. Let them prove 
only that their main object is the creation of large train 
reserves but also that the reservists, if called up, could be arm 
with more than pikes and broomsticks. And finally, let the 
establish, if they can, that the difference between 12 months z 
18 months is really worth the hardship it will cause. 


South African Experiment 


<< ET no one ignorant of our problems and dangers,” 
General Smuts is reported to have said last week, 
“condemn our experiment in South Africa, which may yet 
prove helpful in a world becoming more mixed in population.” 
He was replying, in the Trusteeship Committee of the United 
Nations Assembly, to the attack made by the Indian delegate 
on South Africa's native policy. The immediate occasion for the 
attack and General Smuts’s counter-attack is the Union’s pro- 
posal for the incorporation of South-West Africa in its terri- 
tory, but as it is just ten years since the legislation inaugurating 
South Africa’s experiment in native policy was passed, it is 
worth examining how far it seems to be proving successful. 

The legislation, which it took General Hertzog ten years to 
put on the statute book, was two-fold. Politically, it abolished 
the common franchise with the Europeans enjoyed by the 
natives of the Cape Province, a right which was as precious to 
the natives as it was abhorrent to General Hertzog himself and 
to most of the Europeans. Yet it did not disfranchise the Cape 
natives completely; to secure the widest possible unanimity 
among the Europeans, General Hertzog contented himself with 
placing the native voters on a separate électoral roll, allowing 
them to elect three members of the House of Assembly—it 
should be noted that these three members must be Europeans. 
Moreover, by way of compensation for the loss of the Cape 
franchise, the 1936 legislation provided for the election, by 
native electoral colleges, of four senators—again Europeans—in 
addition to those nominated by the Governor-General to look 
after native interests. When, therefore, General Smuts told the 
trusteeship committee of the United Nations that the natives 
in the Union “have their own elected representatives in the 
Union Parliament, who . ... make an effective contribution to 
the promotion of their. constituents’ welfare,” this is the repre- 
sentation to which he was referring: three European members 
of the House of Assembly who represent the Cape natives only, 
and not all of them ; and four European members of the not 
very influential Senate. 

But, more important than this token representation in the 
Union Parliament, the 1936. legislation also set up a Natives 
Representative Council, which has a majority of elected native 
members. It could not legislate—no, for there could not be 
“ two kraals,” General Hertzog explained at a native conference, 
in one country. But it was obviously and honestly intended to 
have important advisory powers on matters affecting the natives’ 
interests. If, for instance, the Minister of Native Affairs 


certifies that a Bill or draft ordinance contains such matt 
Parliament or a provincial council cannot proceed with 


measure until it has been submitted to the Council for it 


consideration. | 
The establishment of the Natives Representative Counc 


was the most important political step introduced by the 10% 


legislation. But along with it went also a new land policy. 


last the obligation to release more land for the natives, promise 


: fulfilled. A corporate body, th 
South African Native Trust, was set up, in which was vesied 


land already scheduled for release for the natives and which wa 


as far back as 1913, was to 


empowered to acquire additional land until the total land av 
able for native settlement reached a total of 17,660,000 morgea 


At the time the Act was passed, the native area amounted 1 


nearly ten and a-half million morgen. Further, the Gove 
ment intended to make the sum of {10 millions available 


the Trust over the next few years to enable it to make it 
purchases. And along with land purchase was to go las 
Re ata anti-erosion measures, irrigation schemes and ue 


€. 

This, then, was the basis of the South African experiment. | 
, policy of segregation, but it was segregation wil 
a difference. Politically, the natives were to have an effect 
airs, even though they remained ds 
franchised. . Economically, although the restrictions on nat 
residence in urban areas were tightened up, in the lank 
reserved for them and to be acquired for them a posit 
attempt was to be made to relieve the congestion and to 


was the old 


voice in their own 


establish native settlement on a sound footing. 
x 


Has this experiment justified itself in the ten years that hat 
elapsed since 1936? General Smuts told the trusteeship co™ 


mittee that the native lands comprised the most fertile 
richest arable soil in the country and that the Government 
spent many millions of pounds in purchasing additional 


for the expanding needs of the native population. It is 
that the Trust started off well. It spent nearly £1,250 


in 1937-38 and nearly {2,000,000 in 1938-39, and al 


purchases were generally suspended in 1940 because of the Wat 


Parliament has since then voted sums to a total of 
£9 million to the Trust Fund. But even if the war bad ™ 
intervened, the extra 7,250,000 morgen,, part of which ws 
already occupied, and in some places over-occupied, by nau‘ 
would not have met their needs, especially as the Governme 
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dat the same time to reduce the flow of natives from the 
sae tothe towns. And although ten years, most of which 
were war years, is perhaps too short a period over which to 
judge land reclamation, for which a new scheme was launched 
towards the end of the war, conditions in the Reserves are still 
for the most part as “ appalling” as they were found to be by 
the Native Economic Commission of 1930-32. They may 
potentially be what General Smuts claimed them to be—rich 
and fertile. Actually, they are rapidly deteriorating into deserts. 

The reason is that segregation does not work. However 
honest may have been the Government’s intention to resettle 
the native on the land, it could not pursue its policy through 
to the end because those Europeans who called most loudly 
for segregation were at the same time anxious that natives 
should work for them—in unskilled occupations. The Reserves 
are still regarded as a labour reservoir from which the young 
and active men are drawn away to work in the mines or 
towns. How therefore can they be areas of flourishing 
native settlement? 

And what happens to the native who thus leaves the 
Reserves? In the towns he is subjected to the Pass Laws, which 
have become more rigorous during the very years of the 
experiment, and other restrictions on his activities. Neither 
in the towns nor in the mines can he do anything but unskilled 
work at unskilled rates of pay. Here is the greatest flaw in 
General Smuts’s claims for the South African experiment. To 
insist that the natives are socially and culturally different, and 
therefore that they, do not need the vote, is one thing. But to 
insist, as the European trade unions do, that they cannot and 
must not do the same work as the European is to impose 2 
colour bar which has no justification whatsoever. Economist 
after economist in South Africa has warned his Government 
and his fellow countrymen of what the effects of this trade 
union protectionism must be—for black and white alike. But 
to this day the white miners have enforced their monopoly of 
skilled work the wage differential which goes with it. To 
the Trusteeship Committee General Smuts claimed that as 
witness to the soundness of South Africa’s native policy 
“thousands of natives flock to the Union every year from as 
far north as Nyasaland and Tanganyika.” They do—to earn 
2s. 6d. a shift underground in the gold mines, to live in com- 
pounds away from their families, to be denied all opportunity to 
better themselves, and to be discouraged, if not forbidden, from 
combining to press their demands for higher pay. It is surprising 
that General $muts should have chosen this particular defence 
so soon after the strike of 50,000 African mineworkers last 
August, which was put down by force and resulted in the loss 
of five lives and serious injury to many others. ; 

At the same time as the strike, and not unconnected with 
it, came another blow to the success of the experiment. The 
Natives Representative Council, which was then in session at 
Pretoria, adjourned for an indefinite period. In a long and 
considered statement, it explained that this seemed the least 
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drastic action it could take in view of the continued slightg 
which the Government had. inflicted on it. General Smuts 
had hoped that it would develop into a “ Native Parliament ” ; 
he had only attended one meeting—its first—and the occasional 
appearance of the Minister of Native Affairs was only per- 
functory. Other Ministers, so the statement claimed, seem 
unaware of the Council’s existence, and ordinary members of 
Parliament ignore it. Reports of the debates in the Council 
are not generally available, and the debates themselves have 
perforce degenerated into discussions with the senior members 
of the Native Affairs Department, who have to defend measures 
for which they are not responsible. Consultation on legislation 
affecting the natives is sometimes omitted, and frequently 
hurried and formal. . 
x 

Thus the political experiment begun in 1936 has apparently 
had no more success than the land experiment. They have 
failed because to the Europeans the natives are not only 
different, they are permanently and inevitably unequal. South 
Africans may retort that Great Britain, faced with the same 
problem in its own borders, would not have solved it more 
generously, and it is true that the colour bar imposed by the 
European workers is an article of British export. But General 
Smuts has not to justify the South African experiment only to 
the white peoples of the world ; he has to justify it to all the 
natives in Africa south of the Sahara before proposals to incor- 
porate South-West Africa in the Union, or to transfer the Pro- 
tectorates to it, can be regarded without misgiving. Fortunately, 
however, there are signs that the 1936 experiment is not South 
Africa’s last word. There is now talk of taking industry to 
the natives in or near the Reserves, so that they can become 
industrialised and skilled or semi-skilled without leaving their 
communities. The Board of Trade and Industries, which used 
to spend much of its time protecting the privileges of white 
labour in industry, is now urging that natives should be given 
incentives. 

Which of the two contradictory voices in South Africa‘is to 
prevail? The voice of the Minister of Native Affairs, who did 
not consult the Natives Representative Council when the people 
it represents were engaged in a bitter strike for higher wages, 
or the present voice of the Board of Trade? The voice of the 
gold producers’ committee of the Chamber of Mines, which last 
week-end stated that the tribal natives on the mines were not 
ready for trade unionism and that it would lead to irresponsible 
action—that is, strikes for higher wages? Or the voice of a few 
Europeans, who after the strike in August proclaimed their 


belief that it could have been avoided if there had been channels 
of negotiation between the Africans and their employers and 
their disapproval of “ the policies which have given rise to this 
situation”? General Smuts, who leads the only political party 
in South Africa that can further the natives’ interests, should 
give his country a lead, not by defending the experiment of 
1936, but by openly adopting the progressive way. 
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conscription to the size of the forces that could be used for 
fighting is more than 100,000 men. 

If, therefore, the argument rested: solely on the size of the 
peacetime “commitments,” it is very doubtful whether it would 
be worth all the social, political and economic disturbance to 
continue conscription as a permanent measure. The case for 
conscription must therefore rest on the second great requirement 
of a defence policy—that there should be the possibility of a very 
rapid mobilisation. And for that purpose it is clearly necessary. 
Yet it is a curious thing that the Government consistently play 
down this, the only really valid argument for their policy. All 
their talk is of the “ commitments ” of peacetime, towards which 
conscription would contribute little, and not of the speed of 
mobilisation, for which it is vital. Moreover, though 18 months 
is not nearly long enough to meet the “ commitments,” it is 
longer than is necesary to create a good reservist. One might 
almost be forgiven for thinking that the professionals were 
slipping back, as they did from the Armistice of 1918 until as 
late as the spring of 1939, into the belief that twentieth-century 
wars could be fought without total mobilisation. 

An attempt has been made in this article to state the Govern- 
ment’s case for conscription. This has not been done—it need 
hardly be said—with any pleasure or in any spirit other than 
that of facing distasteful facts. Moreover, it has had to be done 
without any help at all from the Government. The arguments 
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in preceding paragraphs, whether they are precisely rip}; , 
ae are meg arguments on which the matter will are 1 
decided. But the Government has hitherto chosen to be ¢y 
pletely dumb about them—dumb far above and beyond ; 
call of “security.” Before the public accepts the conscripyiy 
measure—and it will need public as well as Parliamentary ace 
tance—several demands can legitimately be made of Minis. 
First, let them explain the necessity in full chapter and yer 
omitting only what the foreign military attachés do not ky 
and will not soon discover—which means omitting alm 
nothing. Second, let them satisfy the public that there jg 1 
a commitment anywhere in the world that could be gf 
abandoned. Third, let them establish that the Services 4 
organised to treat uniformed manpower as the scarcest of ; 
commodities. Some of the feminists have been urging th 
women should not be exempt from conscription, and their coy 
tention requires a practical, not a merely sentimental, rep 
Fourth, let them convince the country that they really ha 
directed their minds to the methods of rapid mobilisation, ; 
industry as well as in uniformed manpower. Let them prove x 
only that their main object is the creation of large traing 
reserves but also that the reservists, if called up, could be arme 
with more than pikes and broomsticks. And finally, let thes 
establish, if they can, that the difference between 12 months ay 
18 months is really worth the hardship it will cause. 





South African Experiment 


<<«f ET no one ignorant of our problems and dangers,” 
General Smuts is reported to have said last week, 
“condemn our experiment in South Africa, which may yet 
prove helpful in a world becoming more mixed in population.” 
He was replying, in the Trusteeship Committee of the United 
Nations Assembly, to the attack made by the Indian delegate 
on South Africa's native policy. The immediate occasion for the 
attack and General Smuts’s counter-attack is the Union’s pro- 
posal for the incorporation of South-West Africa in its terri- 
tory, but as it is just ten years since the legislation inaugurating 
South Africa’s experiment in native policy was passed, it is 
worth examining how far it seems to be proving successful. 

The legislation, which it took General Hertzog ten years to 
put on the statute book, was two-fold. Politically, it abolished 
the common franchise with the Europeans enjoyed by the 
natives of the Cape Province, a right which was as precious to 
the natives as it was abhorrent to General Hertzog himself and 
to most of the Europeans. Yet it did not disfranchise the Cape 
natives completely; to secure the widest possible unanimity 
among the Europeans, General Hertzog contented himself with 
placing the native voters on a separate electoral roll, allowing 
them to elect three members of the House of Assembly—it 
should be noted that these three members must be Europeans. 
Moreover, by way of compensation for the loss of the Cape 
franchise, the 1936 legislation provided for the election, by 
native electoral colleges, of four senators—again Europeans—in 
addition to those nominated by the Governor-General to look 
after native interests. When, therefore, General Smuts told the 
trusteeship committee of the United Nations that the natives 
in the Union “have their own elected representatives in the 
Union Parliament, who . . . make an effective contribution to 
the promotion of their constituents’ welfare,” this is the repre- 
sentation to which he was referring: three European members 
of the House of Assembly who represent the Cape natives only, 
and not all of them ; and four European members of the not 
very influential Senate. 

But, more important than this token representation in the 
Union Parliament, the 1936, legislation also set up a Natives 
Representative Council, which has a majority of elected native 
members. It could not legislate—no, for there could not be 
“ two kraals,” General Hertzog explained at a native conference, 
in one country. But it was obviously and honestly intended to 
have important advisory powers on matters affecting the natives’ 
interests. If, for instance, the Minister of Native Affairs 


certifies that a Bill or draft ordinance contains such matter 
Parliament or a provincial council cannot proceed with i 
measure until it has been submitted to the Council for j 
consideration. 

The establishment of the Natives Representative Counci 
was the most important political step introduced by the 19 
legislation. But along with it went also a new land policy. 
last the obligation to release more land for the natives, promised 
as far back as 1913, was to be fulfilled. A corporate body, th 
South African Native Trust, was set up, in which was vested 
land already scheduled for release for the natives and which w 
empowered to acquire additional land until the total land avail 
able for native settlement reached a total of 17,660,000 morg. 
At the time the Act was passed, the native area amounted 1d 
nearly ten and a-half million morgen. Further, the Gover 
ment intended to make the sum of £10 millions available 1 
the Trust over the next few years to enable it to make i 
purchases. And along with land purchase was to go lan 
oe anti-erosion measures, irrigation schemes and th 

e. 

This, then, was the basis of the South African experiment. ! 
was the old policy of segregation, but it was segregation wil 
a difference. Politically, the natives were to have an effective 
voice in their own affairs, even though they remained di 
franchised. . Economically, although the restrictions on nativé 
residence in urban areas were tightened up, in the land 
reserved for them and to be acquired for them a positvd 
attempt was to be made to relieve the congestion and to 
establish native settlement on a sound footing. 

x 


Has this experiment justified itself in the ten years that have 
elapsed since 1936? General Smuts told the trusteeship of 
mittee that the native lands comprised the most ferule an 
richest arable soil in the country and that the Government 
spent many millions of pounds in purchasing additional Jam 
for the expanding needs of the native population. It is 
that the Trust started off well. It spent nearly {1,250.0 
in 1937-38/and nearly {2,000,000 in 1938-39, and althoug! 
purchases were generally suspended in 1940 because of the wal, 
Parliament has since then voted sums to a total of 
£9 million to the Trust Fund. But even if the war bad 00 
intervened, the extra 7,250,000 morgen,, part of which wa 
already occupied, and in some places over-occupied, by nave 
would not have met their needs, especially as the Governmet 
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hoped at the same time to reduce the flow of natives from the 
Reserves to the towns. And although ten years, most of which 
were war years, is perhaps too short a period over which to 
wudge land reclamation, for which a new scheme was launched 
;owards the end of the war, conditions in the Reserves are still 
for the most part as “ appalling” as they were found to be by 
the Native Economic Commission of 1930-32. They may 
potentially be what General Smuts claimed them to be—rich 
and fertile. Actually, they are rapidly deteriorating into deserts. 

The reason is that segregation does not work. However 
honest may have been the Government’s intention to resettle 
the native on the land, it could not pursue its policy through 
to the end because those Europeans who called most loudly 
for segregation were at the same time anxious that natives 
should work for them—in unskilled occupations. The Reserves 
are still regarded as a labour reservoir from which the young 
and active men are drawn away to work in the mines or 
towns. How therefore can they be areas of flourishing 
native settlement? 

And what happens to the native who thus leaves the 
Reserves? In the towns he is subjected to the Pass Laws, which 
have become more rigorous during the very years of the 
experiment, and other restrictions on his activities. Neither 
in the towns nor in the mines can he do anything but unskilled 
work at unskilled rates of pay. Here is the greatest flaw in 
General Smuts’s claims for the South African experiment. To 
insist that the natives are socially and culturally different, and 
therefore that they do not need the vote, is one thing. But to 
insist, as the European trade unions do, that they cannot and 
must not do the same work as the European is to impose 2 
colour bar which has no justification whatsoever. Economist 
after economist in South Africa has warned his Government 
and his fellow countrymen of what the effects of this trade 
union protectionism must be—for black and white alike. But 
to this day the white miners have enforced their monopoly of 
skilled work and the wage differential which goes with it. To 
the Trusteeship Committee General Smuts claimed that as 
witness to the soundness of South Africa’s native policy 
“thousands of natives flock to the Union every year from as 
far north as Nyasaland and Tanganyika.” They do—to earn 
2s. 6d. a shift underground in the gold mines, to live in com- 
pounds away from their families, to be denied all ity to 
better themselves, and to be discouraged, if not forbidden, from 
combining to press their demands for higher pay. It is surprising 
that General $muts should have chosen this particular defence 
so soon after the strike of 50,000 African mineworkers last 
August, which was put down by force and resulted in the loss 
of five lives and serious injury to many others. 

At the same time as the strike, and not unconnected with 
it, came another blow to the success of the experiment. The 
Natives Representative Council, which was then in session at 
Pretoria, adjourned for an indefinite period. In a long and 
considered statement, it explained that this seemed the least 


821 
drastic action it could take in view of the continued slight 
which the Government had. inflicted on it. General. Smuts 
had hoped that it would develop into a “ Native Parliament ” ; 
he had only attended one meeting—its first—and the occasional 
appearance of the Minister of Native Affairs was only per- 
functory. Other Ministers, so the statement claimed, seem 
unaware of the Council’s existence, and ordinary members of 
Parliament ignore it. Reports of the debates in the Council 
are not generally available, and the debates themselves have 
perforce degenerated into discussions with the senior members 
of the Native Affairs Department, who have to defend measures 
for which they are not responsible. Consultation on legislation 
affecting the natives is sometimes omitted, and frequently 
hurried and formal. ° 

* 

Thus the political experiment begun in 1936 has apparently 
had no more success than the land experiment. They have 
failed because to the Europeans the natives are not only 
different, they are permanently and inevitably unequal. South 
Africans may retort that Great Britain, faced with the same 
problem in its own borders, would not have solved it more 
generously, and it is true that the colour bar imposed by the 
European workers is an article of British export. But General 
Smuts has not to justify the South African experiment only to 
the white peoples of the world ; he has to justify it to all the 
natives in Africa south of the Sahara before proposals to incor- 
porate South-West Africa in the Union, or to transfer the Pro- 
tectorates to it, can be regarded without misgiving. Fortunately, 
however, there are signs that the 1936 experiment is not South 
Africa’s last word. There is now talk of taking industry to 
the natives in or near the Reserves, so that they can become 
industrialised and skilled or semi-skilled without leaving their 
communities. The Board of Trade and Industries, which used 
to spend much of its time protecting the privileges of white 
labour in industry, is now urging that natives should be given 
incentives. 

Which of the two contradictory voices in South Africa‘is to 
prevail? The voice of the Minister of Native Affairs, who did 
not consult the Natives Representative Council when the people 
it represents were engaged in a bitter strike for higher wages, 
or the present voice of the Board of Trade? The voice of the 
gold producers’ committee of the Chamber of Mines, which last 
week-end stated that the tribal natives on the mines were not 
ready for trade unionism and that it would lead to irresponsibls 
action—that is, strikes for higher wages? Or the voice of a few 
Europeans, who after the strike in August proclaimed their 
belief that it could have been avoided if there had been channels 
of negotiation between the Africans and their employers and 
their disapproval of “ the policies which have given rise to this 
situation”? General Smuts, who leads the only political party 
in South Africa that can further the natives’ interests, should 
give his country a lead, not by defending the experiment of 
1936, but by openly adopting the progressive way. 
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The Cost of Advertising 


|e view of the size and importance of the advertising industry 
singularly. little is known about its workings in this country. 
A first attempt to sketch the economic structure of advertising—- 
and admittedly a very incomplete one—has now been made 
in an investigation carried out by the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, sponsored and aided by the 
Advertising Association. The investigation is purely factual 
and eschews any attempt to form judgments on the valuc 
or efficiency of advertising; yet the facts themselves are 
necessarily suggestive, as is Often the manner of their presenta- 
tion. Some of the statistical results are summarised on page 
852; many of the figures quoted are subject to a wide margin 
of error. The year chosen for detailed examination is 1935, 
the last year for which a Census of Production is available. The 
bare fact that in that year total national expenditure on adver- 
tising (a word that is necessarily defined rather loosely) amounted 
to just over £89 million is of limited significance, but when it 
is pointed out that this sum represents about 2.2 per cent of the 
total net national income, and equals, for instance, three-quarters 
of the income of all schools, it is made clear that a high propor- 
tion of the nation’s manpower is occupied in advising the rest 
of the nation on how to spend its money. 

Not all of this large volume of expenditure was spent on 
advertisements directed to the final consumer, for nearly a 
quarter of it went on real estate, financial, trade and technical 
advertising. Moreover, some {£40 million of advertising ex- 
penditure may be classified, roughly, as “ informative” 
(including some categories, such as travel, transport and enter- 
tainments, which are “ primarily informative”). Only the 
remainder is “ primarily persuasive” Even so, £50 million is 
a large sum to spend on persuasion. 

When the total outlay on advertising is broken down accord- 
ing to the media used, it is hardly surprising to find that press 
advertising swallows over half of it. Outdoor advertising (7.3 
per cent of the total) is surprisingly small in spite of its con- 
spicuousness, so that Mr Silkin’s threatened embargo on many 
types of it will hardly be a severe blow to the advertising 
industry as a whole. Both radio and film advertising are negli- 
gible, or, rather, were so in 1935. By 1938, advertiser-sponsored 
programmes from Continental wireless stations had got into 
their stride, while during the war film advertising (of an official 
and informative kind) expanded rapidly and achieved notable 
success in the task of educating and instructing the public. The 
large volume of radio advertising in the United States was, and 
is, the only major point of difference in which advertising prac- 
tice in that country differs from Britain. However, total out- 
lay on advertising in the United States is rather higher, being 
estimated by an inquiry in 1935 to be equal to about 3 per cent 
of national income. 

It is well known that the amount expended on advertising 
by manufacturers varies greatly between industries, but even su 
the enormous extent of variation implied in the survey is sur- 
prising. At the top of the list of highly advertised goods come 
medical goods, in particular patent and proprietary medicines, 
health salts, and tonic wines, in respect of which manufacturers 
spend on advertising the amazing proportion of 45 per cent or 
more of their total outlay. The advertising proportion for a 
wide range of toilet goods exceeds 35 per cent, and there are 
individual items in other industries (such as health and baby 
foods) where the proportion is of a similar order. At the other 
end of the scale, clothing and fuel and light carry an almost 
negligible advertising charge. However, these examples are 
exceptional. Even in highly-advertised industries, such as food, 
tobacco, household goods. and vehicles and accessories, the 
average advertising charge would not as a rule be found to 
exceed 10 per cent. But within some industries, notably food, 
the practice of manufacturers varies widely. For instance, 
two-fifths of advertising expenditure on foed ‘relates to goods 
carrying an advertising charge of less than 3 per cent, whereas 


_ the average advertising charge for the remaining three-fifths of 


expenditure is 12.2 per cent. The principal explanation for 


this fact is that some foods are advertised very highly, others 
hardly at all. How far there is in addition a substantial diffe; 
ence of practice between manufacturers making the same typ; 
of food product it is, unfortunately, impossible,to tell. 

Those figures express advertising as a proportion of many 
facturers’, and not consumers’ expenditure, which latter wou) 
be considerably lower. They do, however, raise highly inte 
esting questions which they are unable to answer. Most highly- 
advertised goods are sold under brand names by producer; 
catering for a national market. But why should the volume ¢ 
advertisement vary so much with the type of goods? To «ay 
that, for certain of its purchases, the public is highly suggestible 
is not an adequate answer. For this may mean either that the 
public is fundamentally indifferent which brand it buys (and 
consequently chooses the most highly advertised) ; or that jt ;; 
incapable of judging the real merits of competing brands ; 9; 
that advertising, by prompting dormant desires, increases the 
demand not just for one particular brand, but for the whole com. 
modity in question (hence the success of group advertising). 

Doubtless all these elements, and others besides, contribute 
towards the final pattern of demand. In any event, whatever 
the springs of public psychology, it cannot easily be regarded 
as either socially or economically desirable that advertising 
should represent a high proportion—say over 10 per cent—f 
the total cost of a commodity. That this does nevertheless 
happen in many cases can only be attributed either to excessive 
indifference, ignorance or susceptibility on the part of public 
taste or to the existence of uneconomic competition in the real 
sense of that much-misused phrase. The practices of producers 
are grounded in habit and convention no less than those of the 
public. A large volume of competitive advertising cancels itself 
out, at considerable cost to the public and without any gain to 
the producers in question, none of whom dares, however, to 
retreat from an extravagance into which he has been driven. 

* 


It is not for any newspaper to belittle the value of advertis- 
ing to the press, which derives therefrom the larger part of its 
revenue. The National Institute survey devotes an important 
section to the relations between the press and the advertising 
industry, of which only the final conclusions can be summarised 
here. The net revenue of the press in 1935 is estimated 2 
£77 million, of which £33 million was derived from sales, over 
£38 million from display advertising, and over £5 million from 
classified advertising. Newspapers derived $9.2 per cent of their 
revenue from advertising, whereas periodicals derived 52.8 per 
cent, the difference being due to the greater scale of classified 
advertising in newspapers. The proportion of its revenue 
derived from advertising varied significantly with the type 
paper. It was as high as 74.8 per cent for suburban and pro- 
vincial weeklies, §9 per cent for national and London dailies. 
49.6 per cent for national and provincial Sundays, and 45.6 pet 
cent for “ general interest ” periodicals. : 

Is the press unduly dependent on.its advertisement revenue? 
If this dependence were substantially reduced, papers would 
either have to be more expensive or much smaller. The latter 
alternative was realised during wartime, when the press became 
still more important to the advertising industry, but advertising 
became much less important to the press. The total volume of 
expenditure on advertising had dropped by 1943 to a figure 
that was well under half of its 1935 level, although a larg¢' 
proportion—perhaps 80 to 85 per cent—of this much smalle: 
total was spent on press advertising. From the press viewpoint. 
only 41 per cent of revenue in that year was derived from 
advertising, and in the case of national and provincial Sundays 
the figure was onty 26.6 per cent. However, it is probable 
that, without intervention from outside, the pre-war pattern will 
slowly be-re-established.. ~. ; 

If, on social and economic grounds, it were found desirable 
to curtail the national volume of advertising, the press would 
mot necessarily suffer much. Papers would be dearer an 
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ler, a change which would not perhaps be wholly deplor- 
or. There would, indeed, be a hypothetical gain ia fection 
from advertisers’ pressure, although the existence of such pres- 
ure has still to be proved and its extent in any event is not 
jlarming. From the viewpoint of the press, the present system 
works reasonably well, although some reduction in advertising 
income would at least do little harm. 

Royal Commissions are the fancy at the moment. The one 
gbout to investigate the press will inevitably consider its rela- 
ions with the advertising industry. Theoretically, there is a 
good case for a separate public inquiry into advertising, although 
at the moment practical considerations do not favour the project. 
Advertisers cannot—as the press, however unfoundedly, can— 
be charged with political abuse or irresponsibility. The only 
charge that could be preferred against advertising is that of 


NOTES OF 


The British Government must now face the German problem 
at three different levels, each crucial and all to some extent inter- 
dependent. In the British Zone itself it is becoming daily more 
obvious that only a drastic and immediate overhaul of the adminis- 
trative machine can prevent further collapse. The decision to cut 
coal exports still further in the coming months is welcome, but 
it only underlines more emphatically the need to boost the pro- 
duction of coal. The financial state of the zone, with excessive 
purchasing power on the one hand and no relation between costs 
and prices on the other, requires speedy consideration. Nor are 
Rritish experts happy about the administration of agriculture. 
The Report on Austria, published by the Select Committee on 
Estimates (and discussed in a later note) offers a useful reminder 
—with its plea for betrer recruitment and better and longer con- 
ditions of service for the administrators of Germany and Austria 
—that only the best administrative talent available in Britain (or, 
indeed, in the Empire) can pull the two British Zones out of the 
present morass. And, on the analogy of one of the most successful 
administrative experiments of the war—the organisation and 
supply of the Middle East—any new structure in the British Zone 
should be crowned by the appointment of a Minister of State, 
with Cabinet rank, resident in Germany. 

The appointment of more fully qualified officials would doubr- 
less assist the British Government at the second level—that of 
agreement with the Amcricans on the economic fusion of the two 
zones. The partnership of the war threw up on the British and 
American side a number of experts and administrators who could 
both work together and get an emergency job’done. Many of 
them have dispersed to other work—to international agencies, to 
civilian life, to the universities, to industry—but for, say, a five- 
year assignment many could probably be brought back. (And 
after five years the administration of Western Germany ought to 
be very nearly totally German.) 

The ease and speed of fusion will certainly depend to a great 
extent on the capacity of the men administering the policy. 
Meanwhile, however, its practical basis remains to be settled. 
In the Washington negotiations on fusion the Americans, with 
the usual exception of General Clay, are reported to be showing 
greater readiness to shoulder a larger share of the economic 
burden. Since it must be met in dollars and America’s economic 
and financial margin is so infinitely greater than that of Britain, 
no other solution is possible in equity. There are also hopes of 
securing and maintaining an even food ration throughout both 
zones, 


* 


But the zonal talks are inevitably overshadowed by the opening 
of the Foreign Ministers’ discussions on Germany. The need to 
unify Germany and to introduce some order into its economic 
chaos remains the most vital element in any agenda for peace 
and one of the difficulties in the Western zonal negotiation is to 
avoid plans and policies which run counter to the overriding need 
for final economic unity. For instance, any import-export pro- 
gramme for the West needs to be drawn up in such a way that it 
could later be dovetailed into a wider plan for all Germany. 

The prospects for an Allied agreement and for a revival of 
German economic life are somewhat brighter than they were in 
July, when the matter was discussed in Paris. The succeeding 
months, during which the British and Americans have had to 
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indulging in unnecessary wastage of national resources ; but 
that is, in the present serious context, a sufficiently solemn 
accusation to warrant close investigation. It is the exceptional 
cases in advertising—the cases where a quarter or a third of 
the consumers’ expenditure goes to advertising costs—that raise 
serious doubts about the ability of the nation to afford this type 
of indulgence. And if it is an indulgence, ought it not to attract 
the attention of the tax-gatherer? More facts about advertising 
certainly need to be collected. The National Institute suggests 
that the Census of Production should be revised, and the forth- 
coming Census of Distribution designed, to this end, although it 
emphasises that much of the ground will need to be covered by 
unofficial investigations. But statistics alone will not provide 
the complex psychological and social information on which a 
considered national policy towards advertising needs to be based. 


THE WEEK 


administer a territory involved in a declining spiral of economic 
collapse, have given a salutary lesson to the school of Morgenthau. 
Readiness to revise the level of industry plan is growing among 
the “ Anglo-Saxons.” The Russians have also modified their 
attitude. Their latest proposals (discussed in detail in an article 
on page 833) amount to an elaboration of the Molotov Plan put 
forward in July. The Russians in effect offer to help to create 
economic unity, abandon any further claims to reparations tn the 
shape of capital equipment an. to support an annual steel figure 
of about 12 million tons, provided the Western Allies will agree 
to reparations from current production. There are many points in 
the Russian approach which the West will examine critically. For 
instance, is any new total for reparations to include the capital 
equipment already removed from the Russian Zone? Will the 
Western Powers desire reparations in the shape of goods in five 
years’ time, when problems of over-production may again beset 
them ? Will they fear, as they appeared to do over Italy, that 
reparations from production will create too close a connexion 
between German and Russian trade? If so, what alternative 
outlets can they supply for German productive capacity ? The 
negotiations on these and other points will be difficult and prob- 
ably protracted. But on the face of it, the general revolt from 
Potsdam offers the possibility of a new start. 


* x x 


Uno and the Veto 


The volume of dissatisfaction with the existing Great Power 
right of veto, as expressed in a series of speeches in the United 
Nations Assembly, has been so great that the Council of Foreign 
Ministers has had to take notice of #—the more so because all 
the Great Powers except Russia are more or less critical of the 
use which Russia has made of the right. A Beitish proposal is 
reported to have been put forward for modifying the operation 
of the veto by a system of consultations between the Great Powers, 
mediation in disputes before public debate in the Council and 
the use of rapporteurs before proceeding to a final vote. None of 
the Great Powers’ representatives appears to have suggested 
making any change in the Charter, and this is no doubt a counsel 
of common sense, for to alter the Charter now in defiance of Russia 
would be,virtually impossible and would only exacerbate existing 
international discord. 


It must, however, be admitted that the British proposal, as re- 
ported, has a rather ominous appearance and is hardly likely to 
allay the fears of the smailer nations. Its tendency is not so 
much to restrict the use of the veto as to restrict occasions for its 
use by preventing disputes from coming to a vote and by trans- 
ferring them as far as possible from the public forum of the 
Council to secret discussions, in which bargains can be struck at 
the expense of weaker nations. There is perhaps a case for the 
view that public brawls on the Security Council in the presence 
of the world’s journalists have tended to turn the relations of the 
Great Powers into a tournament and that the chances of agreement 
would be better if negotiations were confined to the privacy of an 
ambassadors’ conference. Yet, it may be recalled that when, 
before the last war, Britain and France abandoned League pro- 
cedure for searet Great Power deals, the results were very hard 
on Abyssinia, Spain and Czechoslovakia—without saving the peace 
of the world. 

What the smaller nations wanted from the League and what 
they want now from Uno is a charter of definite Rights of Nations 
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end an organisation to which they can make complaints and which 
will publicly hear their cases. The publicity of hearing is an 
essential part of any international system, for there is such a thing 
as world opinion, even if it is not in itself as powerful as Woodrow 
Wilson thought it would be, and small nations see in it their 
strongest protection. If the right of of litigation is once whittled 
away, if publicity is denied and “ settlements ” are reached behind 
closed doors, then small nations will gradually lose interest in 
Uno, even though its facade remains intact. They will seek 
security, mo longer in Uno, but either in neutrality, or, the 
prospects of neutrality in a world war being now so slight, in 
vassalage to a Great Power. That is the real alternative to the 
strengthening of Uno. 


= * x 


Opposition Preparations 

The Opposition are showing signs of busy preparation for 
their campaign against this session’s programme of nationalisa- 
tions. Sir David Maxwell Fyfe has been appointed chairman 
of the Conservatives’ House of Commons transport committee to 
oppose the nationalisation of transport, and Mr Harold Macmillan 
opened the campaign at a meeting of the Road Haulage Associa- 
tion on Monday. 

Since it has been known for months that both the transport 
and electricity industries were destined for conversion the Conser- 
vatives have had ample time to prepare both their strategy and the 
outline of their tactics—the strategy being the reasoned case for 
free enterprise within the framework of a planned economy, the 
tactics being well-documented criticism and sound counter pro- 
posals. The trouble with most of the Opposition’s criticisms 
during the last session was that they were too general or too 
flimsy, and could be brushed aside. The record of the House 
of Lords was much better in this respect and the Government 
have had to face some very telling amendments from that quarter. 
It is the Opposition’s job to see that they can make a powerful 
enough case to compel the Government to come down from their 
doctrinal platform of public ownership and answer specific criti- 
cisms by specific answers on the shape of their new schemes, 
and the reasons for their belief that they will work better than 
the old. So often the Government would have a good case if 
only they went to the trouble of making it. 

Having been so successful outside the House of Commons in 
delaying the Government’s proposals for nationalising the iron 
and steel industry, the Conservatives—Mr Macmillan this week 
was their spokesman—are going to press for an impartial in- 
vestigation of the efficiency of the transport industry. It is 
doubtful if such an inquiry is necessary, or—after the record of 
the Consultative Committee on Railway Charges last month— 
useful, for the Ministry of Transport ought to have all the neces- 
sary facts in its possession already. But the general line of the 
attack is right, for the Government must convince the country 
that the efficiency of the indusry will be greater under their 
scheme than under the recent Road-Rail Agreement. Either 
there must be an inquiry, oc else the Government itself must 
produce all the facts that are necessary to form a judgment. 


* * * 


Two By-elections 


Two by-elections took place this week. The first at Rother- 
hithe was due to the appointment of Sir Ben Smith as chairman 
of the West Midlands Divisional Coal Board; the second at 
North Paddington arose from the resignation of Sir Noel Mason- 
Macfarlane on grounds of ill-health. 

The Rotherhithe results were very surprising. The Conserva- 
tive candidate forfeited his deposit—an unusual occurrence for 
the Conservative party (at the General Election only 5 Conserva- 
tive candidates’ deposits were forfeited out of a total of 163 
forfeited deposits). The new element in the situation was un- 
doubtedly the Liberal candidate—neither in 1935 nor 1945 has 
n Liberal contested this seat and it is obvious that the floating 
voters liking neither of the main parties preferred the middle 
way. 


ROTHERHITHE 
1945 1946 
No. of No. of 
een Per- Votes Per- 
cen Cast 
Cae iii 6 <a kde. ho dick 9,741 O° 7,265 ese ‘ 
Conservative .......... 2,577 20 1,084 10 
RA eb res dts kon een ad 2,821 25 
MEIN og 2564's cu.50 12,318 11,170 
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1945 1946 
No. of No. of 
Votes Per- Votes Per. 
Cast centage Cast centage 
Labour. . 66.0 xi. is 16,638 61 13,082 56 
Conservative .......... 10,093 37 10,166 43 
Independent Socialist... 472 2 a 
Socialist Party of Great 
ED «0 5 5 gulth's am ® 286 1 
Motel. «ii a8 27,203 23,534 


The Labour victory in North Paddington is less remarkable. 
The victory of the Labour candidate had been expected. Th. 
Conservative vote remained almost stationary and the only syb. 
stantial difference was in the size of the Labour majority which fe] 
from 6,545 in 1945 tO 2,916 in 1946. 


x * *x 


Is There an Overall Plan ? 


Mr Charles Dukes in a speech last Sunday confirmed wha 
has hitherto been a shrewd suspicion—that there is no Gover. 
ment. overall plan for industry. Mr Dukes is vice-chairman of 
the Trade Union Congress and is, therefore, presumably in the 
know about Government plans. No visible signs of any general 
plan have, it is true, appeared, but it had been faintly hoped 
that one might be being made somewhere in the depths of the 
Cabinet Offices. Now such faint hopes are dashed, and one js 
brought up once more against the bold fact that the headquarters 
command are not commanding, and that innumerable minor 
Offensives are taking place with no grand strategy. 

Mr Dukes’s suggestions about how to go about this planning 
were illuminating. He claimed that no further direction and 
control of labour were possible, although something might be 
done about applying priorities to the supply of materials. But 
the real answer was joint industrial machinery and joint mana- 
gerial control, with the trade union representatives having an 
interest in management. Such suggestions are right off the 
mark, and Mr Dukes must know it. There is everything to be 
said in favour of joint production committees, joint consulta- 
tion, and for the selection of more competent workers to mana- 
gerial posts. But the development of these things must be slow, 
and their fruits are limited; even Mr Dukes’s dream of joint 
managerial control would not produce the beginnings of an over- 
all plan for the whole of industry. The nearest approach so far to 
his ideal has been the i ies, and their piecemeal 
approach is their greatest difficulty. Unless industry is to be 
elevated to a Third Estate and the House of Commons is to take 
second place, the overall plan can only be conceived and brought 
to birth where the elected representatives of the people have 
absolute control. 

+ * 


Mr Isaacs’s Unconscious 


The Labour opposition to the Government on foreign policy 
and conscription has overshadowed the debates on the Address 
this week. Asa result, the Liberal amendment on the closed shop 
issue fell rather flat. Members appeared exhausted after 'l 
previous day’s excitement, and the Government, after the unex- 
pectedly big revolt in its own ranks, was able to turn with relief t 
the defeat of the official Oppositions. 

Thus, the debate did not provide the fireworks that so important 
a matter justified. Most speakers for the amendment called fo 
a commission of inquiry into the operation of the closed shop— 
surely as justifiable as an inquiry into the Press. Mr Isaacs, 
however, refused the inquiry and would not be drawn into a clear 
statement of the Government’s feelings. His attitude appeared 
to be that industry could be trusted to behave sensibly, that ther¢ 
was no need for the Government to give a lead, and that the 
TUC had no power over the individual unions but was only 42 
advisory body. Unfortunately, in his final peroration he referred 
to the Trade Union Government. Was this, as he claimed, 4 
mere slip of the tongue, or was it his Unconscious speaking ? 

* * * 

France’s Political Dog Days 

The French Cabinet will not resign until November 26th, 
by which time the French electorate will have accomplis 
another stage in its journey towards a full constitutional regim¢. 
Next Sunday’s elections will select the regional councils, whose 
members in their turn will elect the majority of the Council 
of the Republic. The last stage in the constitutional process 


will be the election, after Christmas, of the President of the 
French Union by the combined vote of the Assembly and tle 
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Meanwhile, the country passes uneasily through a season of 

pltcal dog days. The atmosphere is heated, uncertain and 

egsamt, The only group to make its position clear is the 

nist party. The Communists emerged so unequivocally 

strongest mass party that it is easier for them to be 

jguous than either of the discomfited Socialists or the 

jvided Right. In a statement from their Party Executive, the 

Communists claim the Tight and the responsibility to head the 

gw Government and invite all good Republicans to join them 

ma’ progressive and secular” administration. Humanité under- 
jned the breadth of the appeal. 

What is needed is not the labelling of men as Marxists, semi- 

Marxists, demi-Marxists and non-Marxists, but France’s recovery 
through the close co-operation of all Republicans. 
The Communist appeal for support is addressed primarily to 
he Socialists who, however, have postponed their reply. But 
it also angles for the Radicals, without whom a working 
“republican ” majority would not be possible. 

France’s need for firm government is so great, and the im- 
possibility of achieving reconstruction without the collaboration 
a the Communist-led working class so absolute, that there is a 


T- 
age 35 the 


















what 


¢tn- HM wrong prima facie case for the other parties to accept the Com- 
D of MAE munist claim and thus to test the ability and the responsibility of 
) . Communist leadership. But there are two major difficulties. The 
lera 


frst is that the Radicals to-day are less socially progressive 
wd more anti-collectivist than the MRP. Could firm adminis- 
tation be the result, if a Government coalition of Communists 
md Socialists also included convinced anti-planners ? The other 
dificulty is even more fundamental. No party really trusts the 
Communists. All believe that the Communist leaders will abuse 
their power and that to enter a coalition in a position subordinate 


oped 


c is 


hing HM them is to invite the embraces of the boa-constrictor. This 
and HM izeling accounts for the hesitations of the Socialists. But on the 
- Right, it is much more than a feeling. It is a dreadful and dis- 
ut 


imegrating fear, the kind of fear which plays havoc with repre- 
gntative government and leads to*the search for strong men or 
an GAM for generals claiming to stand “above the political arena.” 


» be 

a. x * * 

na- 

om, Self-Interest in Egypt 

pint More and more does it become plain that the Anglo-Egyptian 
ver- Mi treaty is the sport of politicians who place party and personal 
t to MM tvalries before all national considerations. The Egyptian treaty 
real HM cclegation, representing all parties but the left-wing Wafd, can- 


be HM ‘ot agree upon acceptance of the terms drafted by Sidky Pasha 
ake #j nd Mr. Bevin. These terms have not been officially published, 
ght but it is clear both from an unofficial version which was allowed 
ave 0 leak to the Wafd newspaper Al Misri, and from the Speech 
tom the Throne on November 14th, that they provide, firstly, 
iw British evacuation of Cairo, Alexandria and the Delta by 
March 31, 1947, and of all Egyptian territory by the autumn 

_ % 1949, and, secondly, for Sudanese independence, subject to 

cs alink with the Egyptian crown as a bare expression of sovereignty 

oo Ma 7? link of the type with which the world is familiar in the 

the Ma tute of Westminster. 5 

a Most Egyptians will admit, in private conversation, that this 

“ty Meg POsal for the Sudan is fair and that no Egyptian politician, 
i in power, could reasonably ask for more. If in power, a 

ant Waidist Prime Minister, knowing the tenets that his party holds 
for out rights to national aspirations, could not with impunity 
_ Mm ** a tighter hold on the Sudan. But the Wafd is out of 
Cs, ¢,and is employing agitators to clamour against any document 
var that admits that the Sudan has a right to separation. Ranged 
ed ainst it are the King, the Premier, the leaders of the two 
re fi *3¢St parties in Parliament (the Wafd, having boycotted the last 
he Uons, is at present unrepresented there), the Foreign Minister 
an ad others who recognise that the terms are Britain’s last word 
ed (E ™/4 fairly good bargain. 

a To judge by Sidky Pasha’s recent statement to the press, he 
May now try to by-pass the delegation and refer the treaty straight 
Parliament, in the hope that it would there be accepted, thanks 
“support from the two majority parties. But even if he should 
‘cceed in this piece of tactics, there arises the question: Is a 

h leaty worth having if signed in the teeth of the Wafd, who would 

ed Mae RiXliate it if they could bring about elections and assume power ? 

re. Egyptian politics are proverbially kaleidoscopic, but here is 

‘lamiliar pattern, Is a treaty that has not Wafd support a docu- 

cl jf any lasting value? Sir Austen Chamberlain in 1927 and 

58 ' Henderson in 1929 found that the answer to this question 

ne [a “No.” Mr Bevin may share their experience. Yer Wafd 

Le Pirticipation in the negotiations seems impossible, for the party’s 
‘ms are that it shall lead the delegation, and the King will not 
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send for the Wafd so long as Nahas Pasha remains its leader. 
In the circumstances, the best course for Britain is, treaty or mo 
treaty, to withdraw its troops in accordance with the quickest 
schedule it has offered and to continue the present administra- 
tion of the Sudan until such time as the Egyptians make a pro- 
posal that is workable because it is acceptable to the Sudanese. 


x * * 


The Khyber Pass 


Lord Wavell has now followed Mr Nehru as a visitor to the 
tribesmen of the Indian North-west Frontier and has done his 
best to pour oil on waters which have been foaming with indigna- 
tion since the entirely unnecessary and very ill-advised ex- 
cursion of the Congress leader into an area where he was so 
definitely not wanted. In essentials the situation which has arisen 
is an inevitable consequence of the transfer of power in New 
Delhi and would have developed, though probably in a less 
acute form, even if Mr Nehru had not appeared on the scene. 
The real issue is how far treaties and agreements which have 
been made by more or less independent political entities on 
the borders of India with the British rulers of India are auto- 
matically inherited by an Indian Government which appears to 
them to be a totally new regime. Legally and constitutionally, the 
position is very complicated. The agreements have been made 
formally with the Government of India as representing the King- 
Emperor, that is to say, the British Crown as Paramount Power in 
India ; this being so, Afridis and Waziris consider that they lapse, 
if British Raj is replaced by Hindu Raj. The tribesmen have 
never heard of the principle of rebus sic stantibus, but, if they 
had, they would no doubt invoke it in opposition to the principle 
of state continuity which works in the opposite direction. As 
it is, all they know is that they made agreements with Englishmen 
and now a Hindu comes to the mountains and says he is the 
ruler of India and has succeeded to all the rights of the British 
Raj. But the Viceroy still seems to be able to give orders to 
the army and is therefore still somebody in the eyes of the 
Pathans. 

In the speeches which he made to the Afridi chiefs at Landi 
Kotal and to the Waziri chiefs at Wana on November 15th Lord 
Wavell said that notice would be given to them “ when the time 
comes to replace with a new agreement the treaty which now 
exists between you and the British Government” and that they 
should remember that their interests were “ bound up with India 
as a whole and not with any political party.” It has thug been 
admitted that the present treaty obligations of the tribes will 
lapse with the change of regime in India, and theoretically they 
will be free to make new treaties or not as they please. This 
logically implies that they will be free to join Afghanistan rather 
than a Congress-ruled India if they wish to do so, and a move- 
ment for union with Afghanistan is quite likely to arise. But 
it seems unlikely that Congress will accept this view of the 
indeterminacy of sovereignty in the tribal areas of the North- 
west frontier. Congress now claims all rights that Britain has 
had. The question to-day is whether an Indian Government, 
claiming rights to which it cam have no strict legal title, can 
enforce them without a disturbance of the peace which may 
have repercussions far beyond India. 


* * * 


Coal Board and Parliament 


An interesting tussle took place in the House of Commons 
last week over the immunity from parliamentary question of the 
National Coal Board, when Mr Boyd-Carpenter asked the 
Minister of Fuel and Power to explain more fully why he had 
refused on two occasions during October to give answers to 
questions about the salaries of members of the Divisional 
Boards. Mr Shinwell had previously declined to do so on the 
ground that these bodies were under the management of the 
central Board, and that as Minister he had no intention of 
giving directions about salaries. 

This is a concrete instance of the difficulty of defining the 
degree of independence of the new type of public boards. It 
is a difficulty which cannot be solved by rigid rules, but only 
by the typically British system of precedent. Every question 
with which Ministers ace confronted must be scrutinised to 
determine on which side it falls of the narrow line dividing 
proper parliamentary control from the proper independence of 
the boards. Each answer will serve to shape the bridge 
between Parliament and the new boards, and during the next 
months the effects of decisions on what is answered and what 
is not will be very important. The case for the independence 
of public boards was strongly argued by the Opposition during 
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end an organisation to which they can make complaints and which 
will publicly hear their cases. The publicity of hearing is an 
essential part of any international system, for there is such a thing 
as world opinion, even if it is not in itself as powerful as Woodrow 
Wilson thought it would be, and small nations see in it their 
strongest protection. If the right of of litigation is once whittled 
away, if publicity is denied and “ settlements ” are reached behind 
closed doors, then small nations will gradually lose interest in 
Uno, even though its facade remains intact. They will seck 
security, no longer in Uno, but either in neutrality, or, the 
prospects of neutrality in a world war being now so slight, in 
vassalage to a Great Power. That is the real alternative to the 
strengthening of Uno. 


x * * 


Opposition Preparations 


The Opposition are showing signs of busy preparation for 
their campaign against this session’s programme of nationalisa- 
tions. Sir David Maxwell Fyfe has been appointed chairman 
of the Conservatives’ House of Commons transport committee to 
oppose the nationalisation of transport, and Mr Harold Macmillan 
opened the campaign at a meeting of the Road Haulage Associa- 
tion on Monday. 

Since it has been known for months that both the transport 
and electricity industries were destined for conversion the Conser- 
vatives have had ample time to prepare both their strategy and the 
outline of their tactics—the strategy being the reasoned case for 
free enterprise within the framework of a planned economy, the 
tactics being well-documented criticism and sound counter pro- 
posals. The trouble with most of the Opposition’s criticisms 
during the last session was that they were too general or too 
flimsy, and could be brushed aside. The record of the House 
of Lords was much better in this respect and the Government 
have had to face some very telling amendments from that quarter. 
It is the Opposition’s job to see that they can make a powerful 
enough case to compel the Government to come down from their 
doctrinal platform of public ownership and answer specific criti- 
cisms by specific answers on the shape of their new schemes, 
and the reasons for their belief that they will work better than 
the old. So often the Government would have a good case if 
only they went to the trouble of making it. 

Having been so successful outside the House of Commons in 
delaying the Government’s proposals for nationalising the iron 
and steel industry, the Conservatives—Mr Macmillan this week 
was their spokesman—are going to press for an impartial in- 
vestigation of the efficiency of the transport industry. It is 
doubtful if such an inquiry is necessary, or—after the record of 
the Consultative Committee on Railway Charges last month— 
useful, for the Ministry of Transport ought to have all the neces- 
sary facts in its possession already. But the general line of the 
attack is right, for the Government must convince the country 
that the efficiency of the indusry will be greater under their 
scheme than under the recent Road-Rail Agreement. Either 
there must be an inquiry, or else the Government itself must 
produce all the facts that are necessary to form a judgment. 


* * * 


Two By-elections 


Two by-elections took place this week. The first at Rother- 
hithe was due to the appointment of Sir Ben Smith as chairman 
of the West Midlands Divisional Coal Board; the second at 
North Paddington arose from the resignation of Sir Noel Mason- 
Macfarlane on grounds of ill-health. 

The Rotherhithe results were very surprising. The Conserva- 
tive candidate forfeited his deposit—an unusual occurrence for 
the Conservative party (at the General Election only 5 Conserva- 
tive candidates’ deposits were forfeited out of a total of 163 
forfeited deposits). The new element in the situation was un- 
doubtedly the Liberal candidate—neither in 1935 nor 1945 has 
pn Liberal contested this seat and it is obvious that the floating 


voters liking neither of the main parties preferred the middle 
way. 





ROTHERHITHE 
1945 1946 
No. of No. of 
— Per- Votes Per- 
cen Cast 
Labour.. see eeeceneeee 9,741 O° 7,265 ese” 
Conservative .......... 2,577 20 1,084 10 
LAMM Was che 000 ton ews as 2,821 25 
DAI oh ba sack 12,318 11,170 
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1945 1946 
No. of No. of 
Votes Per- Votes Per. 
Cast centage Cast centage 
Labour. . viii tes obs 16,638 61 13,082 56 
Conservative ......-++: 10,093 37 10,166 43 
Independent Socialist... 472 2 tied 
Socialist Party of Great 
PORPUREE on v.00 2 ue 9 ns 286 1 
Fatah. a fecwisicis 27,203 23,534 


The Labour victory in North Paddington is less remarkab). 
The victory of the Labour candidate had been expected. The 
Conservative vote remained almost stationary and the only syb. 
stantial difference was in the size of the Labour majority which {¢j 
from 6,545 in 1945 to 2,916 in 1946. 


* * * 


Is There an Overall Plan ? 


Mr Charles Dukes in a speech last Sunday confirmed wha 
has hitherto been a shrewd suspicion—that there is no Gover. 
ment overall plan for industry. Mr Dukes is vice-chairman of 
the Trade Union Congress and is, therefore, presumably in the 
know about Government plans. No visible signs of any general 
plan have, it is true, appeared, but it had been faintly hoped 
that one might be being made somewhere in the depths of the 
Cabinet Offices. Now such faint hopes are dashed, and one js 
brought up once more against the bold fact that the headquarters 
command are not c ing, and that innumerable minor 
offensives are taking place with no grand strategy. 

Mr Dukes’s suggestions about how to go about this planning 
were illuminating. He claimed that no further direction and 
control of labour were possible, although something might be 
done about applying priorities to the supply of materials. But 
the real answer was joint industrial machinery and joint mana- 
gerial control, with the trade union representatives having an 
interest in management. Such suggestions are right off the 
mark, and Mr Dukes must know it. There is everything to be 
said in favour of joint production committees, joint consulta- 
tion, and for the selection of more competent workers to mana- 
gerial posts. But the development of these things must be slow, 
and their fruits are limited; even Mr Dukes’s dream of joint 
managerial control would not produce the beginnings of an over- 
all plan for the whole of industry. The nearest approach so far to 
his ideal has been the working ies, and their piecemeal 
approach is their greatest difficulty, Unless industry is to be 
elevated to a Third Estate and the House of Commons is to take 
second place, the overall plan can only be conceived and brought 
to birth where the elected representatives of the people have 
absolute control. 

* * 


Mr Isaacs’s Unconscious 


The Labour opposition to the Government on foreign policy 
and conscription has overshadowed the debates on the Address 
this week. Asa result, the Liberal amendment on the closed shoo 
issue fell rather flat. Members appeared exhausted after ‘h 
previous day’s excitement, and the Government, after the unex- 
pectedly big revolt in its own ranks, was able to turn with relief t 
the defeat of the official Oppositions. 

Thus, the debate did not provide the fireworks that so important 
a matter justified. Most speakers for the amendment called fo 
a commission of inquiry into the operation of the closed shop— 
surely as justifiable as an inquiry into the Press. Mr Isaacs, 
however, refused the inquiry and would not be drawn into a clear 
statement of the Government’s feelings. His attitude appeared 
to be that industry could be trusted to behave sensibly, that ther* 
was no need for the Government to give a lead, and that the 
TUC had no power over the individual unions but was only 41 
advisory body. Unfortunately, in his final peroration he referred 
to the Trade Union Government. Was this, as he claimed, 3 
mere slip of the tongue, or was it his Unconscious speaking ? 


* * * 
France’s Political Dog Days 


The French Cabinet will not resign until November 26th, 
by which time the French electorate will have accomplished 
another stage in its journey towards a full constitutional regime. 
Next Sunday’s elections will select the regional councils, whose 
members in their turn will elect the majority of the Council 
of the Republic. The last stage in the constitutional process 
will be the election, after Christmas, of the President of the 
French Union by the combined vote of the Assembly and the 

uncil, 
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Meanwhile, the country passes uneasily through a season of 
political dog days. The atmosphere is heated, uncertain and 
egsamt, The only group to make its position clear is the 
ynist party. The Communists emerged so unequivocally 

33 the strongest mass party that it iS easier for them to be 
jguous than either of the discomfited Socialists or the 
jvided Right. In a statement from their Party Executive, the 

Communists Claim the right and the responsibility to head the 
gw Government and invite all good Republicans to join them 
ig a “ progressive and secular” administration. Humanité under- 
jned the breadth of the appeal. 

What is needed is not the labelling of men as Marxists, semi- 
Marxists, demi-Marxists and non-Marxists, but France’s recovery 
through the close co-operation of all Republicans. 

The Communist appeal for support is addressed primarily to 
he Socialists who, however, have postponed their reply. But 
it also angles for the Radicals, without whom a working 
“republican ” majority would not be possible. 

France’s need for firm government is so great, and the im- 
pssibility of achieving reconstruction without the collaboration 
of the Communist-led working class so absolute, that there is a 
srong prima facie case for the other parties to accept the Com- 
munist claim and thus to test the ability and the responsibility of 
Communist leadership. But there are two major difficulties. The 
frst is that the Radicals to-day are less socially progressive 
wd more anti-collectivist than the MRP. Could firm adminis- 
tion be the result, if a Government coalition of Communists 
md Socialists also included convinced anti-planners ? The other 
fificulty is even more fundamental. No party really trusts the 
Communists. All believe that the Communist leaders will abuse 
their power and that to enter a coalition in a position subordinate 
them is to invite the embraces of the boa-constrictor. This 
feeling accounts for the hesitations of the Socialists. But on the 
Right, it is much more than a feeling. It is a dreadful and dis- 
imegrating fear, the kind of fear which plays havoc with repre- 
yntative government and leads to*the search for strong men or 
for generals claiming to stand “above the political arena.” 


La | 
* * * 


Self-Interest in Egypt 


More and more does it become plain that the Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty is the sport of politicians who place party and personal 
twalries before all national considerations. The Egyptian treaty 
delegation, representing all parties but the left-wing Wafd, can- 
Not agree upon acceptance of the terms drafted by Sidky Pasha 
ad Mr. Bevin. These terms have not been officially published, 
but it is clear both from an unofficial version which was allowed 
0 leak to the Wafd newspaper Al Misri, and from the Speech 
tom the Throne on November 14th, that they provide, firstly, 
it British evacuation of Cairo, Alexandria and the Delta by 
March 31, 1947, and of all Egyptian territory by the autumn 
% 1949, and, secondly, for Sudanese independence, subject to 
alink with the Egyptian crown as a bare expression of sovereignty 
~4 link of the type with which the world is familiar in the 
Siatute of Westminster. 

Most Egyptians will admit, in private conversation, that this 
proposal for the Sudan is fair and that no Egyptian politician, 
in power, could reasonably ask for more. If in power, a 
Watdist Prime Minister, knowing the tenets that his party holds 
bout rights to national aspirations, could not with impunity 
eek a tighter hold on the Sudan. But the Wafd is out of 
office, and is employing agitators to clamour against any document 
hat admits that the Sudan has a right to separation. Ranged 
Bainst it are the King, the Premier, the leaders of the two 
largest parties in Parliament (the Wafd, having boycotted the last 

Uons, is at present unrepresented there), the Foreign Minister 

others who recognise that the terms are Britain’s last word 
iid a fairly good bargain. 

0 judge by Sidky Pasha’s recent statement to the press, he 
my now try to by-pass the delegation and refer the treaty straight 
Parliament, in the hope that it would there be accepted, thanks 
0 support from the two majority parties. But even if he should 
‘ucceed in this piece of tactics, there arises the question: Is a 
Weaty worth having if signed in the teeth of the Wafd, who would 
“pudiate it if they could bring about elections and assume power ? 

gyptian politics are proverbially kaleidoscopic, but here is 
‘familiar pattern, Is a treaty that has not Wafd support a docu- 
"nt of any lasting value? Sir Austen Chamberlain in 1927 and 

t Henderson in 1929 found that the answer to this question 
"as “No.” Mr Bevin may share their experience. Yer Wafd 
Participation in the negotiations seems impossible, for the party’s 
“ms are that it shall lead the delegation, and the King will not 
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send for the Wafd so long as Nahas Pasha remains its leader. 
In the circumstances, the best course for Britain is, treaty or mo 
treaty, to withdraw its troops in accordance with the quickest 
schedule it has offered and to continue the present admunistra- 
tion of the Sudan until such time as the Egyptians make a pro- 
posal that is workable because it is acceptable to the Sudanese. 


x x * 


The Khyber Pass 


Lord Wavell has now followed Mr Nehru as a visitor to the 
tribesmen of the Indian North-west Frontier and has done his 
best to pour oil on waters which have been foaming with indigna- 
tion since the entirely unnecessary and very ill-advised ex- 
cursion of the Congress leader into an area where he was so 
definitely not wanted. In essentials the situation which has arisen 
is an inevitable consequence of the transfer of power in New 
Delhi and would have developed, though probably in a less 
acute form, even if Mr Nehru had not appeared on the scene. 
The real issue is how far treaties and agreements which have 
been made by more or less independent political entities on 
the borders of India with the British rulers of India are auto- 
matically inherited by an Indian Government which appears to 
them to be a totally new regime. Legally and constitutionally, the 
position is very complicated. The agreements have been made 
formally with the Government of India as representing the King- 
Emperor, that is to say, the British Crown as Paramount Power in 
India ; this being so, Afridis and Waziris consider that they lapse, 
if British Raj is replaced by Hindu Raj. ‘The tribesmen have 
never heard of the principle of rebus sic stantibus, but, if they 
had, they would no doubt invoke it in opposition to the principle 
of state continuity which works in the opposite direction. As 
it is, all they know is that they made agreements with Englishmen 
and now a Hindu comes to the mountains and says he is the 
ruler of India and has succeeded to all the rights of the British 
Raj. But the Viceroy still seems to be able to give orders to 
the army and is therefore still somebody in the eyes of the 
Pathans. 

In the speeches which he made to the Afridi chiefs at Landi 
Kotal and to the Waziri chiefs at Wana on November 15th Lord 
Wavell said that notice would be given to them “ when the time 
comes to replace with a new agreement the treaty which now 
exists between you and the British Government” and that they 
should remember that their interests were “ bound up with India 
as a whole and not with any political party.” It has thug been 
admitted that the present treaty obligations of the tribes will 
lapse with the change of regime in India, and theoretically they 
will be free to make new treaties or not as they please. This 
logically implies that they will be free to join Afghanistan rather 
than a Congress-ruled India if they wish to do so, and a move- 
ment for union with Afghanistan is quite likely to arise. But 
it seems unlikely that Congress will accept this view of the 
indeterminacy of sovereignty in the tribal areas of the North- 
west frontier. Congress now claims all rights that Britain has 
had. The question to-day is whether an Indian Government, 
claiming rights to which it can have no strict legal title, can 
enforce them without a disturbance of the peace which may 
have repercussions far beyond India. 


* * * 


Coal Board and Parliament 


An interesting tussle took place in the House of Commons 
last week over the immunity from parliamentary question of the 
National Coal Board, when Mr Boyd-Carpenter asked the 
Minister of Fuel and Power to explain more fully why he had 
refused on two occasions during October to give answers to 
questions about the salaries of members of the Divisional 
Boards. Mr Shinwell had previously declined to do so on the 
ground that these bodies were under the management of the 
central Board, and that as Minister he had no intention of 
giving directions about salaries. 

This is a concrete instance of the difficulty of defining the 
degree of independence of the new type of public boards, It 
is a difficulty which cannot be solved by rigid rules, but only 
by the typically British system of precedent. Every question 
with which Ministers ace confronted must be scrutinised to 
determine on which side it falls of the narrow line dividing 
proper parliamentary control from the proper independence of 
the boards. Each answer will serve to shape the bridge 
between Parliament and the new boards, and during the next 
months the effects of decisions on what is answered and what 
is not will be very important. The case for the independence 
of public boards was strongly argued by the Opposition during 
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the passage of the Coal Bill and received support in these pages. 
Mr Shinwell is perfectly right in pursuing the principle of inde- 
pendence, even if he rather overdid the scene of casting the 
Opposition’s words back into their faces. But in the present 
instance there has been some public concern about what look 
like political appointments, and it would be advisable for the 
Coal Board to publish the figures of these salaries in order that 
charges of political jobbery should not be accepted by default. 
It would have been good politics if Mr Shinwell had been able 
to announce the Coal Board’s readiness to give the facts when 
he was challenged in the House. If, and only if, the Coal 
Board cannot answer any specific charges laid against them 
will it be for Mr Shinwell to investigate and take action publicly. 


* * x 


Parliamentary Seats 


There will be general satisfaction with the Government’s 
belated decision to annul the provisional recommendations of 
the Parliamentary Boundary Commission because the rules 
prescribed to it are having 


the unforeseen result of dismembering for Parliamentary purposes 

communities which are unified by historic ties and for purposes of 

local government. 

This is just the point that has been laboured for some time 
by The Economist and other critics of the principles on which 
the Commission has been working. It is a pity that the Govern- 
ment has been so slow to see it, so that the Commission has 
wasted much time and effort and now has, though with no 
reflection on its personal competence, to start afresh. The new 
rules to be prescribed to the Commission will enable it, 

while aiming at approximate rumerical equality, to preserve the 

integrity of local government areas, unless the resulting disparity 

between an electorate and the electoral quota is so excessive as to 

make departure from the principle of local government unity 

unavoidable, 
These are the right principles to follow. They will not serve to 
prevent nor, despite some political horseplay from Mr Churchill, 
does the Government mean them to prevent the very consider- 
able reduction of seats in the County of London which common 
equity requires ; but they will set limits to the process of ampu- 
tating local communities for uniformity’s ‘sake. 

One vital point, however, has been overlooked. Local govern- 
ment areas themselves are in the melting pot. The Local Govern- 
ment Boundary Commission is receiving recommendations for 
large conurbations, such as the Manchester region, which suggest 
that several county boroughs ahd a score or more of other local 
authorities should be joined together to make better groupings. 
If the Parliamentary Boundary Commission works on the basis 
of existing areas, it may find in a few years’ time that it has 
missed the boat again because the local government boundaries 
have been altered. Surely the Government can perceive the 
urgency of arriving at a co-ordinated policy for local areas? 


2 2 ® 


The Land Grabbers 


Almost every day comes a decision from one of the three 
Service departments to retain, or even to acquire de novo, some 
famous and charming tract of countryside. From Northern Dart- 
moor, to the Prescelly Hills in Pembrokeshire, from Braunton 
Burrows to Harlech Morfa, one by one the loveliest parts of 
Wales and the West Coast, including often the projected sites for 
national parks, are being permanently earmarked for military 
purposes. It is only too true that the Services have a hard task 
to find, any‘where in this crowded island, tracts of land whose 
seizure would not call forth a storm of angry protests. Even so, 
they do not seem to be trying very hard, but rather to be dis- 
playing a genius for picking on the most valuable of nation 
reserves (such as Braunton Burrows) and the most famous resorts 
of walkers (such as Dartmoor). 


The reason for the Services’ attitude is the ease with which they 
can dig themselves in on land occupied during wartime under 
the peremptory procedure of Defence Regulations. But it was 
never the nation’s intention that land, much of it public common 
and open space, hastily yielded to them in the emergency, should 
be theirs for evermore. Unfortunately, there is no easy means 
of redress. Even the elaborate, if insufficient, safeguards available 
under the Requisitioned Land and War Works Act, which was 
passed last year with such labour and heartburnings, are not 
available for land that has already been acquired or that is 
acquired under Defence Act procedure. Broad allocations of land 
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between competing claims is at present being worked our by 
interdepartmental committee, on which Mr Silkin, nominally j 
control of all land use, has a tough task to uphold the pubic 
case against pressure from the senior Service Ministers. He jx 
be wished every success, but it is monstrous that the general ques 
tion is not brought before Parliament. Such a course would for, 
the Services to consider more seriously the strong case for ¢o 
ducting a large part of their training overseas. Britain is far 1 
small for land grabbing on a scale not seen since the time of th; 
Enclosure Acts—and that by the supposed representatives of 1 
public interest. 


* * * 


Government Information Services 


There is an unexpected timidity about the Governmen 
public relations. One would think that with such a massive pi 
gramme and such an enormous record of social legislation behin 
them they would be only too anxious to give the public facts , 
more facts, and would be forever pressing to fill the channel 
of communication with all the news they had. There are indes 
some excellent regular publications, of which the Monthly Diges 
of Statistics is the most outstanding, but the ordinary public ; 
not statistically minded, and few popular papers bother to ¢ 
the necessary translation. 

The trouble is, as Mr Wyatt pointed out in an excellent speec 
on the adjournment last week, that Ministers get out of touc 
with the public on the big things. Bad news is bottled up un 
it explodes with unnecessary reverberations, and the public kno: 
much too little about the country’s progress towards peace-tim 
standards. It has been misled repeatedly about food ; it ; 
groping in the dark now about changes in demobilisation rates 
it will certainly have some nasty shocks about coal after 
Shinwell’s oscillations finally steady on the true position. No 
body wants the Government 4o use the machinery of the publ: 
services for party propaganda: they would almost certainly 
hoist with their own petard if they did so. But they shouk 
make up their minds what are the important facts the count 
ought to know—about production, employment, houses, food 
and then do all they can to see that these are understood by 
every Dick and Harry. More imagination is needed in convert 
ing bare facts into living news, and in anticipating events beloré 
they arise. This involves a much clearer appreciation )j 
Ministers that the public’s co-operation must be bought at the 
price of much more knowledge, and a much higher valuation o 
the services of public relations officers, who convey these facts 
to the public in a digestible form. 


* * * 


The Select Committee on Housing 


In spite of constant disappointments, one always hopes that 
the reports of the Select Committee on Estimates will produc¢ 
some really telling criticisms and some really constructive sug 
gestions. The hope is misconceived, for the members of the com 
mittee are but amateurs compared to the highly professional tea 
of civil servants they confront. Nevertheless, the most receng 
report on housing expenditure is the more disappointing becaus¢ 
this is such a highly controversial subject in which everyone 's 
pereennaely interested and desperately anxious to have reliably 
judged. 

In the event, the committee only scratch the surface. Therf 
conclusions are in the main favourable to the Government. and 
their criticisms, many of which are only too true, are not suff- 
ciently pursued to make them really telling. Thus they put their 
fingers on several tender places, but do not press deeply enougn 
to make a convincing diagnosis. They suggest that the possible 
overlap in functions between the various departments concerned 
with housing “ should be a matter of continuous scrutiny ” by the 
Civil Service without suggesting any disinterested third party (© 
adjudicate: they recommend that the department's Regionil 
organisations should be investigated without producing anv tell- 
ing evidence of what has gone wrong; they suggest that the 
process of granting firm contracts should be accelerated in place 
of the present system of prolonged examinations of costs, but 
do not show how great are the difficulties under which these 
firms now operate because of the uncertainty. 

All these criticisms (and several more) are much needed, and 
the faults ought to be remedied. But it is impossible to hope that 
very much will be done, when the committee is so tentative. The 
trouble is that no group of outsiders can get under the skin 
any organisation without a far more detailed investigation tha 
this body can hope to carry out. 
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THE ECONOMIST, November 23, 1946 
The “ Invasion ” of Greece 


The fighting in Macedonia between Greek regular troops and 
guerilla forces which cross and recross the Jugoslav frontier is 
mevitably reminiscent of events ten years ago, when the revolt of 
General Franco against the recognised Government of Spain was 
sided with arms, “ volunteers ” and diplomatic support from Italy 
ind Germany. Then, as now, the evidence left no doubt that 
the rebels were receiving foreign aid due to ideological sympathies 
ind national ambitions, though it was not easy to prove the extent 
gf the intervention. ‘Then, as now, the ranging of Great Powers 
on opposite sides of a civil war in a weak, but strategically very 
important, country threatened international complications on the 
largest scale. There are, of course, notable differences between 
Spain in 1936 and Greece in 1946, of which the most striking is 
that the ideological positions are reversed ; the Left is rebelling 
aginst the Right, instead of vice versa, and in some British 
political quarters this is the only consideration that counts, the 
question of the methods employed being held to be of no 
consequence. 

It remains to be seen whether the Greek Government will be 
yrong enough militarily to repel the onslaught in Macedonia and 
ssong enough politically to survive the strain which prolonged 
military operations will put on a precarious financial and economic 
sructure. The present operations are no doubt a trial of strength 
nther than an all-out struggle, and if the rebels find they are not 
getting results, they can always return to friendly territory for a 
rest. The British and American Governments are anxious to 
woid the development of an international crisis out of the fight- 
ing in Greece and have advised the Greek Government not to 
appeal to the Security Council at this stage. The danger is that 
jugoslavia and Bulgaria may be drawn into increasing the stakes 
awd committing themselves to a point at which they will be vir- 
mally at war with Greece. So far, Russia is not publicly con- 
cerned, apart from its general attitude of antagonism to the present 
Greek Government and its recorded support for Bulgaria’s terri- 
torial claims. If the situation gets worse, however, the time must 
come when a Greek appeal to the Security Council will be un- 
awidable and the clash of the Great Powers might then be 
sharper than anything so far seen since Uno was set up. It is 
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to be hoped that the question will be taken up quickly at thd 
highest level by the Foreign Ministers and some words of warn- 
ing spoken to the Balkan nations by agreement of the Big Four. 


* * * 


British Control in Austria 


The report on Austria made on the spot by a Sub- 
Committee of the Select Committee on Estimates deals mainly 
with the activities of the British administrative staff—the British 
Element in the Allied Commission and the British Army of Occu- 
pation. A general survey of the economic and social situation 
from the time of the liberation until July, 1945, provides the back- 
ground of the Report. Although the situation has changed since 
then, the recommendations of the Committee are still of major 
importance. It is recommended that the staff of the British 
Element should be reduced in numbers and almost completely 
demilitarised. Investigation into the methods of recruitment, the 
interchangeability of the staff between the British Zone of Ger- 
many and Austria, and the reorganisation of the Control Office 
in Lordon are also proposed. For the army of occupation, the 
system of vouchers now in force in Germany for Army canteens 
and shops is thought to be urgently required in order to reduce 
black-market dealings. 


Other recommendations concern the early release of the less 
dangerous Nazis from detention camps, facilities for Austrian 
delegations to study modern agricultural methods in Great 
Britain and the interchange of British and Austrian teachers. A 
strong appeal is also made for the permanent settlement of Dis- 
placed Persons and the early release of Austrian prisoners of war 
in British hands. 


Apart from the picture of an almost hopeless economic situation 
resulting from the zonal separation of the small country, the 
main difference between the British Administration m Austria 
and Germany is that in Austria the steady transfer of executive 
power to the Austrian Administration is far advanced. The 
Commission itself is actually planned to be little more than an 
advisory body. Formally the Austrian Government is now a 
much more independent body than before the Control Agreement 





In spite of the recent increase of the paper ration, 
The Economist is still very short of paper if the continuing 
very high demand for copies is to be met. In this con- 
nection, we have long been in a dilemma over the 
“Records and Statistics’ section of the paper. In its 
present truncated form, it does not provide the com- 
prehensive service of statistical and other records on 
which The Economist has prided itself from its very 
earliest days. But to use more paper for statistics would 

| mean less paper for other purposes. 


It has therefore been decided that, from the beginning 

of January, 
THE ‘“*RECORDS AND STATISTICS” SECTION 
INCLUDED IN THE ECONOMIST WILL BE REDUCED 
TO A MINIMUM 

and in its place 
A SPECIAL RECORDS AND STATISTICS SUPPLEMENT 
TO THE ECONOMIST WILL BE SEPARATELY 
PUBLISHED EACH WEEK. 

This Supplement will consist of at least 16 pages per 


week, with an expanded monthly issue. In addition to 
a comprehensive service of British and overseas statistics, 


| RECORDS and STATISTICS 


the Supplement will contain a variety of economic and 
industrial reports, records of political and public affairs, 
digests of official documents, etc. The Supplement will 
also embody the various regular supplements on special 
subjects hitherto published by The Economist—such as 
the Banking and Insurance Supplements, the Annual 
Commercial History, etc. 


The Records and Statistics Supplement will be supplied 
by postal subscription only. Orders will be accepted 
either directly or through newsagents. The annual 
subscription rates will be:— 


For those who are already direct postal 
subscribers to The Economist... ... £1 0 0 


For all others “an a .. £110 0 


(The difference in rates is explained by the fact that, 
for postal subscribers, a second postage will not be 
necessary.) 


Subscribers who wish to receive the ‘‘ Records and 
Statistics Supplement ’’ are asked to notify us prompny- 
An account will be sent for the additional amount payable 
on the unexpired portion of the subscription to The 
Economist. Please do not send any money until this 
account is received. 
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between the four Powers was concluded last summer. ‘There is 
therefore an im point in the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion that a British Diplomatic Mission to Austria should be 
established. 


* * * 


Second Thoughts on Cocoa 


Reconsideration by the Colonial Office of the marketing 
scheme for West African cocoa which was presented to Parlia- 
ment in September, 1944, has not led it to make any revolutionary 
alterations to the original draft. In a Colonial Office Paper* 
issued this week, modified proposals for a marketing scheme are 
put forward to come into operation in October, 1947. The 
original plan to establish machinery to insulate the West African 
peasant producer from the effects of short-term fluctuations in 
world cocoa prices has been preserved. Two purchasing boards, 
for the Gold Coast and for Nigeria, are contemplated to buy 
cocoa at scheduled buying stations where cash would be paid 
at prices fixed at the beginning of the season. Local legislation 
would establish the boards as sole cocoa buyers and these in 
turn would issue agents’ licences to competent applicants to bring 
ihe cocoa to port for shipment. . The large European merchanting 
firms and perhaps some of the larger African brokers would pre- 
sumably act as transporting agents on a cost plus profit basis, An 
advisory board would sit in London responsible to the West 
African boards to assist on selling policy. The West African 
boards would operate as a collective selling agéncv and should any 
arrangement for allocating international supplies succeed the 
present International Emergency Food Council, they would 
operate in conformity with it. Any profits the boards made 
as the result of world prices being higher than the season’s price 
fixed for the West African farmers would be used as a buffer 
against years of low world prices. Some of the funds may also be 
used at the boards’ discretion for research and other objects 
beneficial to the cocoa industry. A Consumers’ Consultative 
Committee to be set up in London is also planned. 

The two main changes from the original scheme are first a 
greater emphasis on the West African boards’ responsibility for 
marketing, and secondly, a reduction in the number of official 
representatives on the boards in order to underline the Govern- 
ment’s ultimate intention to leave the boards insole control 
of producers’ representatives, such as the co-operative societies. 
This revised version meets most of the farmers’ criticisms that 
they were to be kept in tutelage to a marketing board they could 
not hope to influence. Manufacturers in this country have 
already accepted the scheme in principle and merchants should 
be attracted to it as a means of bringing stable conditions to their 
West African retail markets. How the scheme actually works in 
practice over the next few years will be the vital test, not the 
theoretical excellence of the machinery.- West African farmers 
should be left in no doubt that if the scheme is introduced the 
responsibility for establishing an efficient cocoa industry will be 
tneirs, 


* * * 


Colonial Mining Concessions 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies announced in the 
House recently that he had sent a despatch to Colonial Govern- 
ments recommending the reservation of mineral rights to the 
Crown in future sales of land in their territories. If these 
recommendations are embodied in legislation in the Colonies, 
a step of the utmost importance will have been taken. 

The vesting of mineral rights in the Crown is to be welcomed, 
partly as.a tidying-up process, but more particularly as a means 
of ensuring that the excavation of mineral resources is part of 
an orderly plan of development in which the proceeds of sale 
benefit both the mining concern: itself and the people of the 
Colony. The ownership of mineral rights in the past has varied 
between Colonies, depending on the particular customs, laws 
and historical development of each. In some cases the Crown 
owns all the rights, in some it retains the rights in all land 
alienated after a certain date, and in others ownership is vested 
in surface owners. It is now suggested that all Colonies should 
come imto line) as far .as. future alienations: are concerned. 
This will at least ensure that the granting of pezmission to raise 
minerals is taken by a central and responsible authority. Finan- 
cially, the Colony. will. benefit.from athe payment of .royalties 
into its exchequer, and there will be.no repetition 6f the classical 
case of Northein Rhodesia, where royalties from the copper 
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mines are transferred outside the Colony through payment 1 
an intermediary chartered company. 

It is not likely, however, that the matter will end merely With 
the transfer of mineral rights to the Crown. The acquisition 
of ownership by the state is bound to lead to an examination of 
the terms on which the Government itself may enter mini 
excavation and on what technical, economic and social standards 
it may insist before granting private enterprise the right to do s 
Indeed, the Secretary of State seemed to go half-way toward; 
welcoming Government participation in mining when he made 
the announcement. There are cases where minerals on the 
margin of profitability may best be run on public utility lines 
Nigerian coal may be an example of such Government enter. 
prise, but the type of pioneer work required to speed up indys- 
trialisation in the Colonies sti needs the risk-taking temper 
ment of the entrepreneur as much as the cautious calculations of 
the colonial administrator. This consideration should be borne 
in mind when decisions to regulate enterprise in the Colonies 
are under discussion. 


Shorter Notes 


The Civic Restaurants Bill received its first reading this week. 
It is a straightforward document of three clauses and ninety lines, 
of text which gives enabling powers to local authorities to set up 
restauramts. The only limitation on local authorities expressed 
in the Bill is that if their restaurants’ accounts show a loss over 
three consecutive years they lose their powers to run restaurants 
at all, though it appears that profits on One restaurant can be put 
against losses on another. The opposition to the Bill is much 
more likely to be over the principle that local authorities should 
trade in this field at all rather than on the ‘provisions of the Bill 


itself. 
* 


In reply to a question in the House of Commons Mr Bellenger 
stated that for the year ending August, 1946, the proportion of 
semi-literates entering the Army was about 22 per cent. The 
corresponding figure. for illiterates..was.about.0.4 per cent. No 
comparable figures for pre-war years exist, but the depressingly 
high number of semi-literates must, in part, be due to the disturb- 
ances to education resulting from the war and evacuation. 


* 


Mr Barnes has told a conference of local authorities, employers 
and workers that it is vital to “stagger” the hours of travelling 
to and from Central London. Of 800,000 people travelling into 
London every morning a half travel between 8.30 and 9.30 a.m, 
while no less than §6 per cent travel back in the hour between 
5.0 and 6.0 p.m. This traffic concentration not only wastes um: 
and fcays tempers ; it seriously adds to transport costs—perhaps 
earlier measures would have averted the need to introduce the 
23d. fare. The Government have already set an example 
“ staggering ” hours of work and local committees are to be formed 
to suggest arrangements for concerted action. 


® 


The Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Bill transfers to the Agt- 
cultural Wages Board the wage-fixing powers exercised by local 
agricultural wages committees, thus converting the Board's 
advisory function into an executive one. The Bill removes cert2in 
limitations which at present must be observed in revising ag‘ 
cultural wages ; it permits the payment of the expenses of wil- 
nesses attending committees ; and it removes the unfair restriction 
under which agricultural workers may not be granted more than 
three consecutive days’ holiday with pay. 


® 
The Control of Employment Order is to be lifted from the 


civil service in. the New. Year. It, appears. that releases will & 
gradual, to prevent a serious and sudden exodus. The freezing 


of civil servants has long been felt as a grievance. It is to b 


hoped that the mending of the grievance will not create a Worse 
problem. 
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G ae time... 


how the clocks must have been 
at sixes and sevens. You are 
more fortunate; you have 
TEMCO, the Electric Clocks that 
give accurate time without 
winding and never need 
regulating. 
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ROLLS-ROYCB8B 


BENTLEY 


HENLY8 


As Official Retailers for Rolls-Royce and Bentley, 


Henlys, England’s Leading Motor Agents, advise 


buyers to place their orders without delay. Devonshire 
House, Piccadilly, W.1. (Tel.: GROsvenor 2287). 
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Lea- FRANCIS Cars 


The “* Twelve” and“ Fourteen” with L-F Patent Valve Gear 


Style and speed go hand in hand in the new Lea-Francls 
“* Twelve’ and ‘“‘ Fourteen "’ :—individuality being achieved 
by long-experienced designers and high power output by 
the new L-F patent valve gear (Patent Nos. 449099 and 571715). 


“A HIGHLY ROADWORTHY CAR” 
Vide ‘** The Autocar ”’ 


LEA-FRANCIS CARS LTD. 
COVENTRY Telephone 60204. 





eer twenty-five years of achievement 
as Australia’s INTERNATIONAL Airline, 
Qantas has played a major role in British 
Air supremacy. Partner with B.0.A.c. 


of the ‘ Kangaroo’ Service to Australia, 


Qantas helps strengthen the bonds of Empire. 


Qanilaa Empire forowaye 


in association with R 
OAT 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Food for Germany 

S1r,—The BBC has announced that British soldiers in Germany 
are giving up part of their rations to provide a Christmas treat 
for German children. Civilians in this country are prohibited 
from contributing even a packet of sugar or a bar of chocolate, 
though in December we shall enjoy a bonus of extra rations which 
we can very well afford to do without. 

If, ass Mr Churchill has said, the time has come for “a blessed 
act of oblivion by the victors towards the vanquished,” a gesture 
of good will at Christmas will be a good start for a new policy.— 
Yours fai 4 GEOFFREY BRACKEN 

Larchfield, Churt, Surrey : 


Government Trading 


S1r,—Members of my association have been astonished to read 
in your issue of November 2nd that “there are shocking stories 
going round of ineptitude and clumsiness in official purchases— 
of woodpulp in Sweden. .. . ” You suggest that the Govern- 
ment should use “ agents who know their job.” 

Whether we approve of controls or not, it is fair to point out 
that the purchases of woodpulp, as far as supplies for this country 
are concerned, have been handled by a gentleman with a long 
and wide experience in our trade who is still serving the country 
as a temporary civil servant and whose skill and commercial 
ability in dealing with an exceedingly difficult problem have 
gained him the admiration and approval of all his pre-war 
competitors.—Yours faithfully, G. W. ANDREW, 

Chairman of Executive Committee 

British Wood Pulp Association, 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


Old People’s Welfare 


Sir,—In view of the fact that you have twice recently had 
notes on the subject of Old People’s Welfare, your readers may 
be interested to know that the National Old People’s Welfare 


AMERICAN 





Politics and the Planners 
(From Our New York Correspondent) 


W HETHER or not they find other points of agreement, the 
labour, management and Government conferences in the 
two major industrial disputes now getting under way again— 
coal and automobiles—should promptly be able to settle on one 
conclusion: something has happened that is not according to 
plan. They would be referring to the almost steady rise in prices 
and cost of living in which everybody seems always at a dis- 
advantage. . 

The plan which has been implicit—and often explicit—among 
most vocal groups in this as well as othef countries was that 
Government should at least try to level off booms and depressions, 
inflations and deflations at a high level of prosperity and employ- 
ment. The plan has been set forth in economic theory, political 
oratory, and even to a considerable degree in statute, for many 
years. This autumn and winter the plan ‘is being tested in the 
United States, and even though the test is imperfect (as are all 
tests in political economy in the absence of the completely con- 
trolled conditions of the laboratory), the results are somewhat 
different from those for which the plan called. 

The plan has been, perhaps, stated “at its.simplest by sMr 
Stuart Chase, the very popular writer on economic subjects, in 
a study published three years ago, entitled “‘Where’s the Money 
Coming From?” “They (the managers of public finance) must 
be ready to spend, ready to tax, ready to stop spending and pay 
cff the debt, as the count of unemployed: varies,” Mr Chase 
declared. Prof Alvin Hansen, another exponent, declared m his 
book, “ Fiscal Policy and Business Cycles,” in 1941, “ After the 
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the Editor ee 

we just 
e Edi i 
Committee (in association with the National Council of Soci ds though 
Service) is promoting the establishment of Local Old Peopiigmm 2 ther 


Welfare Committees up and down the country. There are no 
10 Regional and. 137 Local Committees at work, but many mo 
are needed. All the committees undertake the visiting of lone} 
old people and work in close touch with the Assistance Boa; 
and try to see that old people know where to go for advice ; 
times of difficulty. Some committees are running commun; 
meals schemes in the form of lunch clubs or mobile cantep 
some are running social clubs. Others with the co-operation of th 
Local Authority are endeavouring to organise Home Help 
Schemes. 
Another great need which committees are endeavouring ; 
meet is the provision of Homes for those who can no longer lead 
an independent life. The arrangement made by the Nation; 
Old People’s Welfare Committee with the Assistance Board fo 
the special rate of supplementary pension to be payable in such 

Homes has been of the greatest help in running these Ho 
Nineteen Homes are actually open and a further 22 propertic 
have actually been purchased for this purpose. There is, how. 
ever, an urgent need for many more. 
Representations are also made to Loca] Authorities to includ 
provision for the aged in their housing schemes. The formatiog 
of housing associations providing accommodation for the elder! 
both in the form of housing and hostels, not only by buildin 
but also by adapting existing premises, is being constantly urge 
by the National Old People’s Welfare Committee. 
Much urgent work remains to be done, but a beginning ha 
been made by bringing together all the! main organisations inter 
ested in the welfare of old people. The Committee is now repre 
sentative of 38 national bodies, including the local governmen 
organisations. The Local Committees follow the same _patte 

in their membership.—Yours faithfully, 
DorotTH 
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EA RAMSEY, 
Secretary to the National Old People’s 
elfare Committee 

(in association with the National 


Council of Social Service) 


SURVEY 


national income had approached full employment levels, a sharply 
progressive tax structure would ‘then draw in an amount of taxes 
sufficiently large to balance the budget, including both operating 
and capital expenditures.” In a series of economic studies pub- 
lished last year by the Federal Reserve Board, Mr E. D. Domar 


declared: “ When inflation threatens, a budget surplus should be —« 
accumulated and a part of the debt repaid.” In the same offical Not_only 
volume, Mr R. A. Musgrave stated, “As long as general infla- hectives 0 
tionary pressures continue, high levels of taxation, retrenchment Mat aggra 
in public expenditures, and, if possible, debt redemption will beg§™!, and n 
required.” Mr Kaldor, presumably with the blessing of Si © depressi 
William Beveridge, contemplates in the appendix to “ Full jj ¥rkers an 
Employment in a Free Society,” that in the transition period The eme 
“ surplus rather than deficit in . .. ‘ordinary budget’” may be MiMi great res; 
necded. Similar quotations could be added from the theorists Mj @de it im 
all the way from Lord Keynes to the “functional finance” ¢X- 3 it be 1 


tremist, Mr Abba Lerner, and from an equally wide range of 
public officials, labour leaders and not a few business men. 
In the United States now, and for many months, cond:tions 
are unmistakably those contemplated by the above remarks. 
Inflationary conditions clearly exist, the wholesale price level 1 
week standing at 135 per cent of the 1926 level, an advance 
21 per cent since early June of this year. The “count of uncm- 
ployed” reveals marked overemployment even by the sic 
Beveridge criterion. An apocryphal story new current iJlustrates 
the condition. The employment executive of a large corporation 
asks his oppo ite number in a competing concern about standazds 
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being used in physical examinations (which are usual before em- 
ployment in all larger concerns). “ We were startled to have an 

icant this week,” he replied. “We didn’t take his tempera- 
ewe just felt him to see if he was warm!” Another is 
ggorted to have stated: “Sure, we get a few applicants these 
juys, though none for anything less than vice-president. Sure, 
ye ake them. 

In this situation the plan clearly calls for action to stop 

ing, to bring about a budget surplus, and for sizable debt 
ion (from surplus revenues, not just from excess cash 
iylances obtained from overborrowing a year ago, as has been 
gwurring since March). But these things are not happening. 

In his Budget Review in early August, President Truman 
rferred to the “ mounting inflationary threat” and asked officials 
» take “drastic action” to curtail expenditures, addressing 

ific letters to all top officials. One of, the definite objects 
ws to reduce public works outlays from $1,600 million to $700 
gilion for the current fiscal year, ending next June 30. Six weeks 
yer, under extreme political pressure, the Budget Bureau gave 
w the attempt. And so far as is known, no other reductions in 
itures have been made. Expenditures continue to be esti- 
pated at the high total of $41,500 million for this fiscal year, and 
i deficit is in prospect of nearly $2 billions, of which a sixth 
igs been realised in the four months from July to October. It 
strue that if the accounts of the government corporations and 
mst funds are lumped with the ordinary budget a cash surplus 
sshown, but this is a drop in the bucket in comparison with the 
me at which the boom is proceeding. While monetary policy 
ws been mildly restrictive, none could interpret it as being 
ignificantly so. 

Nor is it clear that the Republicans would have acted differently. 
Prior to the elections their chief spokesman was Representative 
Knutson, who, in a Republican Congress, will now become Chair- 
mn of the important House Ways and Means Committee. He 
us pledged himself to offer a Bill for a 20 per cent reduction in 
adividual income taxes and for cuts in excise taxes as well. The 
gical void created by his failure to elaborate a similar method 
reducing the offsetting level of expenditure was partially filled 
by a post-election $tatement of Senator Taft, who is in line for 
the Senate Majority leadership and Chairmanship of the Finance 
Committee. He believes it possible to cut expenditures to $30 
tilion level in the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1947, and to 
5 billion within two years. If the Republicans implement the 
legislative Reorganisation Act of last August, they should have 
abetter chance of achieving budget balance than heretofore since 
he new Bill requires that the four Congressional committees 
concerned with revenue and expenditure should meet together 
athe beginning of each session to recommend a Federal budget 
: the coming year. But the Republican calenday puts tax cuts 

vt 

As the plan actually works in this period of test therefore, 
te Government is not, in boom and inflation, pursuing a notice- 
ily substantial countercyclical or anti-inflationary policy. It is 
fact continuing action which stimulates the boom and the 
mfation. If its acts are not so markedly “ stimulating” as the 
fan would call for in underemployment and deflation, they cer- 
unly are not restrictive. 

What is actually happening is the clumsy taxation of inflation, 
Which is rather blindly redistributing income and wealth. Those 
mth fixed incomes and fixed obligations are the losers, those with 

strongest bargaining power and the greatest speculative agility 

Wd their position, or are, frequently, gainers. This result has 

similarity to the social ideals of those who have done the 
—or indeed to any ideals of any kind. 
Not only are social ideals betrayed by this result, but the 
ves of economic stability are being impaired. This develop- 
mnt aggravates the instability that was carried over from the 
"i, and makes the economy more, rather than less, vulnerable 
“depression. It strains the relations between management and 
wkers and makes more difficult the attainment of labour peace. 

The emergence of these facts from the crucible of reality places 
‘geat responsibility upon the planners. Political pressures have 
tade it impossible to test their basic hypothesis this time. How 
% it be recast to accord with reality, and so avoid producing 
“tt more harmful results in the future? Granted that the Govern- 
iM must accept greater responsibility for social welfare and 

simply withdraw to laissez faire, how can these new social 

sibilities be reconciled with the restrictive techniques that 
desirable during a boom? seed 

t ‘“thaps one basic flaw in the theory is the conviction of most 

Its holders that the great peril of this country is stagnation. 
. fa premise, which seems invalid at least for the present, has led 
desing greater emphasis upon convincing the politicians of oe 
ton a all but endless expenditure in “ normal” times than 


ing clear to them that under some. conditions large 


$31 


expenditure could be harmful. This misplaced emphasis arose 
not only from the fear of stagnation, but also from the desire to 
overcome the psychological obstacles to sizable expenditures which 
are sO strong in this country. Perhaps the planners, too, did not 
realise how much more persuasive to the politicians’ ears the plea 
for expenditure would be than the necessity for restriction on 
some ocgasions. Or, perhaps, more simply and bluntly, the plan- 
ners have never understood the realities of politics. 


American Notes 


Showdown in Coal 


The resort to a court injunction against the calling of the 
second coal strike within a year suggests that at last the Admini- 
Stration is determined to show fight on a battlefield on which in the 
past the order of the day has been retreat and face-saving com- 
promise. The cessation of exports and the rationing of domestic 
stocks will, it is hoped, spread 37-days’ supplies over two months 
and give the Administration time for manoeuvre, although at the 
cost of slowing-down domestic production and of causing suffer- 
ing in the countries dependent upon American food and fuel. 

The mines are still operated by the Government, the legacy 
of last spring’s stoppage. Mr Truman’s suggestion for suspending 
strike talk for two months during which the mineworkers and 
the coal operators would try their hand once more at free collec- 
tive bargaining has been turned down flatly by Mr Lewis. Pros- 
pects for such a voluntary settlement were in any case not bright, 
as the coal operators in the South insist that they cannot assume 
the costs of concessions already granted by the Government, quite 
apart from any new demands Mr Lewis may have up his sleeve. 

The immediate issue is whether the contract drawn up between 
the miners and the Government can be re-opened as long as the 
mines are operated by the Government; and whether Mr Lewis 
will be willing to defy the court order forbidding him to encourage 
a strike. No contract, no coal, is the slogan of the miners, and 
Mr Lewis’s betterment of mining conditions—as well as his 
besting of previous government assaults—has been so spectacular 
that there is little ground for hope that the miners will respond 
to the plea of national needs, particularly when it is expressed 
through that detested instrument, the court injunction. 

The only effective sanction would be the seizure of union funds, 
amounting to over $10 million. For if the miners can afford to 
stay out of the pits, Mr Truman will not have escaped from the 
dilemma which haunted Mr Roosevelt during the war. In 1943, 
Mr Ickes is reported to have asked the President whether he 
wanted to smash Lewis or mine coal. At that point in the war, 
there could be no price too high to pay for coal. Today the need 
is less desperate, but it is still urgent if the forces of free 
production are to redress the unequal balance between supply 
and demand revealed by the end of price control. 

Mr Lewis almost certainly timed his defiance for the unsettled 
political interregnum between the repudiation of Mr Truman at 
the polls and the arrival of a new Congress, armed with an impres- 
sive mandate to restrict the powers of labour. But Mr Truman’s 
new resolution already reflects the changing climate of opinion, 
as well as natural exasperation with the recurrent crisis in coal. 
Nor is the President likely to forget that his handling of the strike 
may largely determine the degree of co-operation he is able to 
secure from a Republican Congress, and set the political barometer 
for fair or foul for the next two years. 


* * * 


The Effect on Labour Law 


The paramount issue raised by Mr Lewis’s latest defiance 
of the Government is the effect it is likely to have upon the 
re-writing of the laws governing the unions in the next Congress. 
The dangers that rising labour costs may permanently under- 
mine the market for bituminous coal, or that another Lewis 
victory may aggravate industrial unrest throughout the country, 
are, though interesting and important, of relatively minor 
significance. 

Some modification of the labour legislation inherited from the 
New Deal is inevitable, and, indeed, is favoured by the President 
as well as the new Republican majorities. The Republican 
leaders insist that this will be constructive, rather than punitive. 
Unfortunately for the moderates, the proposed coal strike raises 
in an acute and concentrated form very nearly all of the abuses 
of union power which have alarmed public opinion: labour 
monopoly, the closed shop, the unionisation of foremen, the 
unaccountability of labour dictators either to the public or to 
members of their own unions, unfair bargaining practices on the 
part of labour (such as calling a strike before stating the union’s 
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demands or making a sincere attempt at collective bargaining) 
and the lack of protection for the public in nation-wide 
dislocations. 

Republican tactics, according to Senator Ball, who will be one 
of the most influential members of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labour, are, first, to revive certain features of 
the Case Bill, vetoed during the last session. This measure 
would have created a federal mediation board with augmented 
powers and would have imposed a 60-day “ cooling off” period 
rather than the 30-day period now required ; unions striking 
during this truce would have lost their bargaining rights, and 
violent interference with interstate commerce would have been 
punished by very heavy fines and imprisonment. Further study 
is promised before the Republicans undertake to “ equalise respon- 
sibilities” under the Wagner Act, and to devise means of pro- 
tecting the public from the effects of strikes in basic industries. 

The danger is that this latest provocation on the part of the 
mineworkers. will so harden opinion in Congress that a repres- 
sive omnibus Bill will take the place of this spacing of hurdles. 
This autumn’s caal strike may be the forerunner of an era of 
unprecedented labour bitterness, 


* * *« 


Republican Budget 


Under the aggressive lead of Representative John Taber of 
New York (who will hold an influential place in the new Con- 
gress as chairman of the Appropriations Committee) the Republi- 
can Party is preparing to implement its campaign pledges for 
substantial Budget economies. 

In this respect, the new Congressional majority will be work- 
ing along quite favourable ground in 1947-48—always presuming 
that industrial activity is reasonably well maintained. The 
January estimates for the fiscal year 1946-47 presumed that on 
a national income estimate of $140 billion, revenues would be 
$31.5 billion, and expenditures $35.8 billion, leaving $4.3 billion 
to be met from the swollen working balance of the Treasury— 
then $25 billion. In August, revenue estimates were lifted to 
$39.6 billion and expenditures to $41.5 billion, leaving a deficit 
of $1.9 billion, although through the operation of trust and 
agency funds the Treasury expected an actual cash balance of 
$2.8 billion in the current fiscal year. 

In the new fiscal year there should be scope for some talent. 
The over-all defence estimates of $18.5 billion for 1946-47, for 
example, included not only a heavy amount for terminal leave 
(the larger part of which will be non-recurring), but heavy sums 
for war agencies, overseas relief, contract settlements, etc. Actual 
maintenance and operational expenditures were scheduled to be 
below $9 billion. Moreover, “international finance” (including 
the credit to Britain, the whole of which was debited to 1946-47) 
accounted for nearly $4.2 billion, and the Republicans are looking 
for some substantial cuts in subsidy and other central Govern- 
ment expenditures. 

In many respects, the Republicans scem to be decidedly opti- 
mistic in their assessment of probable costs, and the Service 
chiefs, for example, are likely to offer a very strong opposition 
to operational economies. But altogether there seems to be room 
for a very substantial reduction of the current burden, and the 
new “target” of a $30 billion Budget (almost equivalent to entire 
Federal expenditures between 1921-30) is not unreasonable. If 
Mr Taber makes the grade, then his Party will presumably not 
be unduly troubled by its proclamation that individual tax rates 
can be cut by 20 per cent at a cost of $3 or $3.5 billion. On the 
expenditure assessment, such a “ victory bonus” would still leave 


A comfortable surplus for debt retirement. 


In practice, however, the Republicans are likely to find that 
expenditure items are less amenable to drastic treatment. .And in 
1947-48, they may well find themselves in an entirely different 
industrial atmosphere. Throughout this year, the President and 
the Treasury have justifiably refused to consider further tax 
reliefs on the basis that no sudden and general reductions could 
be made in the expenditure total, and that while inflationary 
pressures continued there was no room for concessions. Despite 
present expectations, ‘Congressmen may find that the longer- 
term scope for debt reduction is by no meams so large as they 
were apt to proclaim before November sth. 


x x x 


Housing After OPA 

In an atmosphere where price controls have been relaxed 
on commodities ing from steak to lingerie, the addition, 
on November 1st, of 81 new areas to OPA’s list of rent controls 
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is news. Twenty-three of the newly controlled areas are co} 
communities, where student needs, particularly needs of marrie 
students, getting a deferred education under the GI Bill of Righ; 
have brought new occupants even to church belfries. The ne 
list brings the total areas controlled to 650; in none of th 
has there been any general upward revision of rent Ceilings, 


This very firm policy in the present climate of gener 
retreat reflects certain factors peculiar to housing. Rent conty. 
is very popular with renters, who constitute roughly half 1 
households in the United States. In the uncontrolled marker { 
houses for sale, renters have constantly before them an illustra 
tion of what might have been. Whereas the pre-war ratio . 
monthly rental to sale price was about 1/100, the current ray; 
is not far from 1/200 in many areas, Then, too, withholdin 
tactics are difficult and risky for the landlord. Recent squattin 
episodes indicate that nature abhors a vacancy, be it in a churc 
a government building or a real house. The compelling reas 
for maintaining rent control rather than allowing decontro] , 
eliminate shortages in its own way, is the fact that the shortag 
of shelter is more severe than the shortage of other vital good 
and services. 


To abolish rent ceilings entirely, or at least to raise the leye 
by 15 per cent is the dearest aim of the landlords and the re; 
estate lobby. The argument is that, although ceilings proteg 
the tenant who has a house (at the landlord’s expense), th 
discourage new building, and particularly the construction , 
units for rent, rather than for purchase. With this there goe 
an attack on the subsidies and guaranteed markets of 1 
veterans’ housing drive, and on the restrictions on indusui 
construction. Some increase in the ceilings of new houses unde 
the veterans’ programme seems certain to follow the decontra 
of building materials. Housing promises to provide the severe 
test of the free enterprise philosophy of the Republicans, in bot 
an economic and a political sense. 


* * * 


Oil Imports 


The State Department is making very heavy weather indeed 
in its attempt to convince the domestic oil industry that 1 
Anglo-American pact (which has still to receive Senate ratific 
tion) should be the foundation for a multilateral pact under th 
control of Uno. Alarmed by earlier suggestions that such a bod 
would have power to enforce a revision of existing concessic 
terms, the Independent Petroleum Association has now reveised 
an earlier decision supporting the Anglo-American pact proposals 
and declares that no agreemcnts are necessary for the world 
control of oi! output, and that the Anglo-American plans woul 
lead first to rigid Federal controls, and later to control and regul 
tion by an “international commission.” 


In an attempt to placate such opposition, Mr C. B. Rayn 
(petroleum adviser to the State Department) recently made 
spirited defence of Government policy. In particular, he stressed 
the fact that the State Department would maintain the vailidi 
of concession rights in overseas territories, while declaring tb 
over the usual term of concessions (50 to 75 years) developmen! 
might well justify the need for a tribunal before which both sid 
might give their views. Moreover, he stressed that Federal regu 
lation (under an Anglo-American or any multilateral pact) would 
be based upon “voluntary compliance.” The speech, howevel 
failed to satisfy the independent producers. 

Mr Rayner gave som2 interesting estimates of probable pr 
duction and consumption trends in the United States. Withil 
20 years, he said, consumption might well advance to 7 millicd 
barrels daily, requiring for the maintenance of existing res¢rv¢s 
a discovery rate of 2 billion barrels yearly. Yet, despite the {20 
that exploratory drilling activity was doubled between 1938 and 
1945, there had been a steady fall in new reserves, indicating 
maximum efficient production ” of not more than 4 million barre 
_ by 1965, thus leaving import needs at 3 million barr! 

aily. 

In its concern for the conservation of oil resources, both 2 
home and abroad, the State Department is undoubtedly takin 
a decidedly conservative (though not necessarily an alarmist) vitW 
The pre-war consumption of crude was of the order of 1.2 billic1 
barrels yearly (about 3.3 million per day), so that the consumption 
trends projected make allowance for a vast increase. Moreove! 
experience between 1938 and 1945 is by no means conclusi¥ 
since reserve discoveries have always been extremely erratic, Cv 
where abnormal factors were not papers development 
from 1940 onwards. A new field on the scale of East Te 


for example, would bring an entirely different situation, and & 
ploratory work in the United States is far from complete. 
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N both sides of the Atlantic ideas of de-industrialising 

Germany, born of the passions of war, have faded. That 
oly ten Or fifteen months and not as many years have been 
necessary to bring about this swing in public opinion has at 
least partly been due to the fact that the victorious Allies have 
ysumed the direct responsibility for the economic condition of 
Germany. They have thus to face problems of which otherwise 
,German post-Nazi Government would have had to take care. 
kis presumably this responsibility that has made most American 
and British officers in Germany realise that a policy of de- 
industrialisation will not work. And it seems that this attitude is 
pow coming to be shared by the Russians, if one is to judge by 
the proposals Marshal Sokolovsky has submitted to some of his 
Western colleagues in Berlin. 

These proposals, which are undoubtedly approved by Marshal 
Salin, amount to dropping the plan for the level of German 
industry and reparations adopted last March. Germany would 
be allowed to produce, not §.8 million, but 11 or 12 million tons 
of steel a year. About two-thirds of the present steel capacity 
wuld thus be retained. The total industrial activity would be 
roughly double that permitted under the March plan. Germany 
would pay reparations, not from industrial equipments, but from 
current production over a period of ten years. The Russian 
share would be 10 million dollars, and Russia would deliver the 
nw materials needed to make reparations goods. 

There can be no doubt that these proposals are a vast improve- 
ment on the “ neo-Luddite policy ” of last March ; and that they 
provide the basis for a new approach to the trickiest issue of the 
Peace Settlement with Germany. ‘The basic objection to the 
March plan—that it would a priori make Germany into an indus- 
tial slum—does not apply to this scheme. The steel quota is 
well above the figure to which output fell during the great depres- 
tion, although it is below output in Germany’s boom periods. Nor 
would the scheme repeat the financial defects of the Versailles 
policy. Germany would be required to make payments in goods, 
not in foreign currency. But the essential prerequisite of any 
reparations policy must be a genuine restoration of Germany’s 
tconomic unity. Otherwise, all discussions on reparations merely 
waste time. The Americans, however, whom the Russians have 
wounded in the first place, are now quite optimistic on this point, 
amd there are many indications to justify this optimism. The 
Russians, perhaps as a result of the political setbacks they have 
suffered all over y, now seem inclined to breach the 
mnal barriers and to agree to the economic and political equalisa- 
tion of the zones in exchange for the benefits of an agreed repara- 
tons policy. If this reading of the situation is correct, then it is 
the turn of the Western Allies to make up their minds on a new 
ieparations policy. Bt 
Unfortunately, a year and a half of Germany’s partition and 
the lack of Russian co-operation have produced a tendency among 
the British and Americans to put up with a long period of parti- 
ton on the grounds that its disadvantages would be offset by the 

ial of reparations from the Western zones to Russia. It is 
Not suggested that this is an official or prevalent viewpoint, but 

h an attitude may confound and frustrate the chances of 
khieving both a practicable policy for reparations and the 
tunification of Germany. : 
Only when the Luddite policies of Potsdam are swept aside, 
however, do the difficulties inherent in any scheme of reparations 
time to light. Ever since the issue became a topic of discussion 

Economist, although in principle opposed to reparations in 

‘ty form, has advocated that reparations, if taken at all, should 
€n in goods only and that a term of five years at the most 

uld be set to their payment. This, it was argued, would 
Woid the financial chaos created by Versailles and, at the same 
time, enable the damage of the war to be cleared up in the 
aca Possible time. The Russians now propose a ten years 
! and it seems that some such extension of the period is 
nevitable, for Germany’s capacity to pay will be at its lowest in 
Next three or four years. But a longer period of payment 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Reparations from Germany—I 


(From Our Special Correspondent in Berlin) 


creates several awkward questions, particularly to recipients other 
than Russia. For a five years’ period world markets are likely 
to be sellers’ markets. Thus delivery of reparations goods 

not compete with the industries of other countries. In the 
seventh or eighth year of peace, however, reparations would 
contribute to instability and over-production, and aggravate any 
tendencies to a slump. On the other hand, properly developed 
techniques of full employment may conceivably take the problem 
in their stride and insulate the economy of this or that country. 
It is, indeed, precisely for this reason that the Russians have no 
hesitation in proposing a ten-year term. Their economy has 
nothing to fear from such competition. But the group of Allied 
countries represented on the international reparations agency at 
Brussels are not likely to be so unaffected by reparations from 
current production. For them, the attraction of reparations from 
dismantled plant was that it promised immediate results. Re- 
parations from current production are undoubtedly a wiser form, 
but will they be persuaded that this is so? 

Under the new scheme it is suggested that about half the current 
reparations output should go to Russia. Since the Russian claim 
is for 10 billion dollars, the total of reparations would be about 
20 billion. Undoubtedly the claims will eventually be reduced, 
and some way out may be sought ‘n a combined scheme under 
which they would b: met partly from dismantled capital equip- 
ment and partly from current output. Russia may prefer to 
have most of its claims met from current output. This would 
be very convenient from the standpoint of a general reparations 
policy, since it would reduce the share of dismantled capital 
equipment in the total. 


How Can Germany Pay ? 


The new policy has other implications. It may be theoretically 
possible to prove that Germany ought to be able to meet all 
claims over the next ten years and also work for its own recovery, 
if its industry is not crippled. Even if the total reparations were 
to be, say, 20 billion dollars, the figure would be well below Ger- 
many’s net annual income for the single year of 1935 or 1936. 
If Germany’s average income over the next decade could be 
about 80 per cent of 1936, about 10 per cent of the net annual 
income would have to be paid in reparations on the above 
assessment. It is true that territorial losses have reduced earn- 
ing capacity by about 13 or 15 per cent, apart from the general 
impoverishment, bu; Germany will not suffer the unproductive 
drain of armaments which formerly devoured so much of its 
resources. Once its industry is working effectively, Germany 
may enrich itself through disarmament just enough to offset the 
lasting effects of the reduction in its productive capacity. It 
can therefore be argued that the country which has for so many 
years sperit half or more of its national income on waging war 
and, in the process, deprived subjugated nations of large parts of 
their national incomes and their capital, should during ten years 
be able to save about 10 per ceni of its own income to redeem 
its own reparations debt; and that it should still have a margin 
wide enough for its own recovery. 

This is true in theory, and, in the long run and provided 
money payments do not complicate the issue, it is probably also 
true in fact. Over the next ten years Germany, untroubled by 
financial reparations, ought to be able to devote 7 or 8 or even 
Io per cent of its national income to the payment of reparations. 
But full and planned employment for Germany is a vital pre- 
condition for the success of such a plan. It is also a pre-condition 
of Germany’s economic survival. Even if the whole Western 
world were to return to free trade, Germany must at once 
begin earning its bread by the sweat of a planned economy. 
Otherwise no German Government would ever be able either to 
rebuild German cities or to meet reparations claims. 

Under such a policy German exports would clearly have to 
balance its imports of food and raw materials. ‘The fact 
that the Russians would be ready to contribute the raw materials 
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for the production of their own reparations goods would be one 
advantage of such a scheme. If Germany had to procure raw 
materials for such goods, some of the disadvantages of the 
Versailles scheme would arise again, because their import would 
strain Germany’s balance of payments. Under the Russian sug- 
gestions Germany’s contribution to reparations goods would con- 
sist of labour and the use of equipment. The labour producing 
reparations goods would have to be fed; and, to the extent that 
food would have to be imported, reparations would still weigh 
directly on the German balance of payments, though more lightly 
than under any other scheme. Indirectly, this balance would 
also be affected insofar as the potential furure volume of German 
exports would be diminished in edvance by reparations goods. 
But obviously the burden of reparations cannot be completely 
removed. In addition, given the basic assumption of the new 
scheme that Germany retains its industries, the bulk of its exports 
ought at some future date to be enough to pay for its essential 
imports. Finally, it is unlikely that in, say, the early “fifties, when 
the stream of reparations goods would be in spate, Germany 
would be able to sell all it wanted to. The stream may then 
represent or conceal an unsaleable surplus; and thus may not 
even constitute a real deduction from export capacity. 

But before Germany begins to pay reparations, it must begin 
to produce and to earn a living In other words, the first condi- 
tion for any rational policy of reparations is the breaking of the 
present industrial paralysis. What hopes there are of this within 
the next few years and how it may be achieved will be discussed 
in a second article. 


Communism in France 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT} 


SUPERFICIALLY, the French General Election on November roth 
has altered littl. ‘The Communists have gained thirty seats, 
the Socialists have lost twenty. On the Right there is a strength- 
ening of votes but not large enough seriously to disturb the 
Catholic Centre party, the MRP. Here are the final returns 
for the Legislative Assembly (less the four deputies from the 
Cameroons, Indo-China and Oceania where elections have not 
yet been held): Communists 183 ; Socialists ror ; Rassemblement 
des Gauches 64; MRP 160; PRL and others of Right Wing 84; 
Algerian Democrats 7; Algerian People’s Party 5 ; Madagascan 
Nationalists 3; Various Colonials 7. A total of 614 seats. The 
above list shows only the main party groupings. In each party 
there are small splinter parties affiliated to the main party and 
voting loyally with it. For those who like to play at making 
majorities, it should be explained that most of the Algerians will 
vote either with the Communists or the Socialists, and in any case 
with the Left, that the Madagascan Nationalists will vote with 
the Communists, and that about half of the “ Various Colonials ” 
will also vote with the Left. A bare majority of the Assembly 
is 311 deputies. 

Underlying these figures, there are new trends. The French 
elector has shown a clear preference for an honest and forthright 
position. In so doing, he has penalised both the Socialists and 
the MRP, to the benefit of the Communists and the parties 
of the Right respectively. The Socialists continue in disastrous 
decline, losing another 750,000 votes on their June poll. The 

MRP also loses, though less heavily, in the sense of failing to 
' win any of the newly-created seats—its net loss of half a million 
votes is about equal to the PRL gain. 

It is reasonable to conclude that the MRP would have lost 
still more of its right-wing vote, if it had not campaigned on a 
bitterly anti-Communist ticket, and, at the same time, dissuaded 
the conservative elector from following de Gaulle’s condemnation 
of the “honest but incapable MRP”, and voting Right. The 
relatively small but often decisive floating vote which survives 
the vortex of proportional representation in France has thus 
split Right and Left. Party positions are all the clearer for this. 
So, indeed, is the position of de Gaulle himself. The MRP went 
into the election on a progressive programme designed to outplay 
the Left at its own game. Gaulle berated them for a pack 
of incompetent fools but he failed to ruin them. And to-day 
the MRP leaders feel themselves all the stronger for their new- 
found independence. But for de Gaulle, now, there is only one 
possible line of advance left open—the dictator’s appeal for 
national union round himself: and it is a curious aspect of 
to-day’s situation that so many should know this and so few 
admit it, even to themselves. 

Yet the most striking aspect of these elections is the continued 
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growth of the French Communist party. They have gained mora 
than their share of the floating vote, and made inroads in hithen, 
solidly Socialist or moderate areas. In all five electoral division 
of the Nord and the Pas de Calais, regarded hitherto as the |as 
strongholds of the Socialist-voting working-class, Communis 
candidates won a higher proportion of votes than in June. |p 
the Normandy Calvados, their poll increased’ from 16.1 per 
cent in June to 21.4; in Corsica (where the local Socialist party 
had been disavowed by Paris headquarters for having formed an 
electoral alliance with the Communists) from 33 to 44.2 per cent: 
and even in the traditionally clerical Vendée—the “ solid south” 
of France—from 11.8 to 13.6 per cent. In the Bouches-dy. 
Rhéne, in the past almost a Sqcialist fief, the Communist vor. 
increased from 37.4 to 40.3 per cent in the first region, and from 
31.5 to 35.8 per cent in the second. 


Why do Frenchmen vote Communist? First of all, it is we 
to define as clearly as possible which Frenchmen vote Communis, 
The French trade union movement provides a broad indication, 
In both their industrial (CGT) and agricultural (CGA) branches 
the French trade unions are predominantly Communist in loyalty, 
The workers in light and heavy industry usually vote Communist 
those in the “white collar” trades—civil servants, bank clerk 
postal workers—tend to vote Socialist. In the past most peasants 
have voted Centre or Right. Most continue to do this to-day 
but, so far as there is a new trend, it is towards the Communis 
party where the middle-class is represented by an unknown 
number of intellectuals, some of them men of outstanding 
capacities. But, first and foremost, the Communist party i 
France is the great meeting-place of the industrial and agricul 
tural working-class. 


The notion propagated by Mr Churchill that the French Com 
munist party is an obscure fifth column of Russian origin is of 
course grotesque. The Communists in France must be judged 
on their merits, if their appeal and attraction are to be under- 
stood. Whatever their links with Moscow may be—and there 
is no reliable information either way—the six million men and 
women who voted for Communist or near-Communist candidates, 
the productive third of the French electorate, were presumably 
voting for people whom they believed would represent them 
sincerely and effectively. There are some things which money 
cannot buy ; and the backing of six million people is probably 
one of them. If it had been otherwise, the Right and Centre 
Parties, never lacking for funds, might have done better than 
to gain only the moneyed middle-class. 


This working-class electorate would not vote Right, nor 
would a wide cross-section of the peasantry: so much was 
always certain. For whom then could they vote, if not for 
Communist candidates? They might have voted MRP, but that 
would imply middle-class leadership and Vatican influence, 
neither of which they would willingly accept. If they voted for 
the few candidates of the Rassemblement des Gauches, they 
must subscribe to the overturned idols of the Third Republic. 
But people are impelled to look forward, to believe in better times 
rather than in a repetition of twice-told miseries. Lastly, they 
might have voted Socialist. Many, but fewer than before, did; 
but even these would be aware that they were voting for a party 
with no positive programme, but anti-Communism and (second- 
arily) anti-clericalism. People are reluctant to vote in a negative 
sense. So they voted for the Communists because they believed 
they offered a new approach to life, and a doctrine of human 
values and belief in human organisation. The French Com- 
munists grew out of their revolutionary sectarianism during the 
trials of the occupation, when they found themselves called on 
—in the absence of rivals—to lead many groups of French society. 
Their doctrines have evolved and grown in the process. Theit 
programme to-day is as far removed from Bolshevism as Paris 
from Moscow ; what they want, they argue—and what they 
believe they can get—is Socialism by parliamentary means. They 
declare themselves the only party in France to offer a serious hope 
of progressive social change and adaptation. In many ways, 
is true, the Socialists pay lip-service to the same ends, and even 
the same means. telling difference lies precisely in the 
nature of the two parties’ backing and in the quality of devoton, 
sincerity, and hard work that each can bring to bear. 


‘Where the Socialists, under M. Blum’s world-wearied influence, 
withdraw farther into the niceties of humanist phrase-making, 
letting I-dare-not wait so long upon I-would that faith in theif 
efficiency withers at the source, the Communists throw the nels 
of their conviction and enthusiasm ever wider and more boldly 
across French society, As they grow in size and strength, reale 





ists first and last, their leaders adapt and modify their doctrine 
and tactics to changing circumstances. Often they seem to 00m 
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wradict themselves: yet the appearance is misleading, for under 
this tactical contradiction lies the profound belief in the right- 
ass of their inspiration. Where that inspiration wil! lead them 
ind France, time alone will show. At east it can be said that 
i Socialism—Fabian, Marxian, or merely French—has any future 
in France, it is with the C ists, and with them only. 


The United. States. of 


Indonesia 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue draft agreement initialled last Friday by Dutch and Indonesian 

ives in Java appears to be a genuine compromise; and, 
{ finally ratified, should, in the words of Lord Killearn, “ set a 
thining example of reason and wisdom to many other peoples.” 
Briefly the proposals recommend the formation of an entirely new 
Sate to be called the Netherlands-Indonesian Union and com- 
pised of two members—the Kingdom of the Netherlands and 
the United States of Indonesia. The head of this Union would be 
the Queen of Holland who thus retains her sovereign status at the 
apex of the Dutch Empire. 

To reach this agreement major concessions have been made by 
both sides. On the Dutch side there are two. By proposing to 
avert their present “ Kingdom” into a “ Union” and to couple 
the name “ Indonesian” with that of the “ Netherlands” in the 
oficial title of the new State, the Dutch have abandoned their 
original stipulation that any acceptable agreement would perforce 
conform to their existing political framework. Although the 
Netherlands Prime Minister, claimed on November 14th that 
“the Kingdom would be neither ‘ broken up’ nor ‘ murdered,’ 
bur ordered in a different fashion and named im accordance with 
the demands of our time,” the new proposals involve a fundamental 
constitutional reconstruction comparable to that of 1648 when the 
northern Low Countries became the Dutch Republic, or of 1815 
when the Republic became a Kingdom. If this plan goes through, 
in 1949 the “Kingdom” will become a “Union ”—the third 
constitutional formi in 300 years. Another Dutch concession is to 
recognise Sumatra as de facto part of the Republic of Indonesia, 
that is of Java. 

The Indonesians on the other hand have withdrawn at least 
three of their former demands. They have consented to the con- 
tinued sovereignty of the Crown. They are willing for the final 
agreement to be in the form of a statute rather than a treaty, a 
point to which they formerly attached some importance on the 
ground that a treaty is an attribute of sovereignty. They accept 
the federal structure advocated by the Dutch for the new Indo- 
nesian State. The significance of this last point is that under 
the present plan the United States of Indonesia will consist of 
two units—the¢ Republic, and Borneo and the Great East (the 
“Malino territories”). At a conference held at Malino on the 
sland of Celebes in July last these latter agreed to form a self- 
contained federation under the Crown of Holland. But while 
the “Malino territories” are free to join with the Republic 
thould they so desire, they avoid, by retention of their separate 
federal identity, being forcibly brought under the rule of Java, 
4% would have happened, if the Republic had succeeded in its 
nriginal claim to impose its own unitary constitution on the whole 
Indonesia. During the interim period of two years allowed to 
bring the Netherlands-Indonesian Union and the United States 
ot Indonesia into existence (the proposed Statute of Union is to 
wme into force not later than January 1, 1949), it may be that the 
Malino territories” will follow the example of Sumatra and 
voluntarily join the Republic, though in view of the strong local 
kpatatism they are more likely to develop on independent, if 
—_ lines. say “i 

0 considering how far the proposed Statute of Union wou 
advance fndosenis towards independent nationhood, it may be 
Pointed out that the draft agreement does not appear to go so far 
* British Dominion status. In an official statement at The Hague 
® August 28th, the Netherlands Government expressly rejected 
Dominion status as a possible model for Indonesia; and certainly, 
While one of its chief attributes, formal equality of status, is realised 
ia the structure of the Union, another, that of legislative autonomy, 

y is not. For in the draft agreement it is laid down that 


} the Netherlands-Indonesian Union, that is, the Imperial or Com- 


Monwealth body is to have its own organs for the administra- 
tion of foreign relations, defence and, “as far as is necessary,” of 
france and economic affairs. These organs are to be formed 
hintly by the governments, and possibly the parliaments, of the 
Wo countries, and, their decrees will be issued in the name of the 
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Crown, To what extent these provisions are in potential conflict 
with others, which declare that the United States of Indonesia 
is to be a “sovereign democratic state,” which give Indonesia 
the right to membership of Uno—and, presumably, separate 
diplomatic representation—remains to be seen. As the agreement 
stands, the United States of Indonesia could take legislative 
action in the most vital functions of government only through 
the organs of the Union in which the Dutch and Indonesians will 
Participate on equal terms. ‘Thus a measure which the Indo- 
nesian Union might desire could be vetoed by the Netherlands 
through their representatives in the joint organ concerned, and 
vice versa. 

It may be that through the present scheme the Dutch and 
Indonesians will arrive at a working compromise similar to that 
now customary in the British Commonwealth. Yet the strain of 
such intimate association on the basis of equality is bound to be 
greater between peoples of different race, especially while the 
system 1s experimental. So far there appears to be no provision 
for the resolution of conflicts, and it looks as though the vital 
question of where sovereignty shall in fact reside has yet to be 
determined. In Holland the Government is formed by the King 
(Queen) with his Ministers. Will “ Union” portfolios be held by 
Dutch or Indonesian Ministers? Where will the “Union” capital 
be located? What is to be the “Union” flag? All these are 
matters for further definition and it may be anticipated that the. 
two years allowed for constitution-making will be fully occupied. 


Opposition in Holland 


In Holland the draft agreement seems likely to encounter some 
rough weather and its adoption is by no means a foregone conclu- 
sion, Already one non-party Minister has resigned in protest, 
and there are signs of unrest in the Catholic Party. The support 
of the Labour and Communist parties is assured, but a split in the 
Catholic Party would destroy the Catholic-Labour coalition on 
which the Government rests. But it is unlikely that parliamentary 
opinion will crystallise before the Commission-General returns 
to The Hague next week. Another obstacle to be overcome is 
the cumbrous procedure required to make any alteration to the 
Constitution. 

Although public opinion in Holland has become much more 
realistic about Indonesia than it was a year ago, opposition to 
relinquishing the colonial relationship is still strong, especially 
in the Calvinist parties of the Right. The general electon in May 
revealed a tendency to swing from the extreme Right to the ex- 
treme Left. If this tendency continues when the Indonesian jssue 
is submitted to the polls, the result should ensure the passage of a 
measure at least as liberal as the present draft. Meanwhile the 
draft agreement is to be commended. It is an imaginative and 
realistic attempt to solve an unhappy deadlock and to satisfy the 
nationalist aspirations of Indonesia. If any one individual can 
be credited with having contributed most to this achievement, it 
is Dr. van Mook, the Lieutenant-Governor-General, who at last 
has the satisfaction of seeing the progressive policy for which he 
has fought so persistently begin to take practical shape. Whatever 
the ultimate form of constitution adopted, one thing is certain. 
Indonesia will have attained her essential emancipation at a single 
stride, and, if the draft agreement is adopted, what the world has 
known for three hundred years as the Netherland East Indies will 
become henceforward the United States of Indonesia. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Nationalisation 


ws HIS statement is to remove uncertainty, and not to initiate 

a debate.” It may be doubted if these words, with which 
the Minister of Transport rounded off his announcement of 
the terms on which stockholders of the railways, London Trans- 
port, and the canal undertakings are to be compensated, have 
had the practical consequences which he hoped. Some uncer- 
tainties of fact have indeed been removed, but serious doubts 
of principle remain, and these will generate debate enough 
during the long and arduous process of nationalising transport. 
Mr Barnes’s statement on Tuesday said nothing about road 
transport ; it disclosed that among the inland transport services 
to be acquired and brought under national ownership are “ all 
the activities ” conducted by railway companies, the canal com- 
panies or boards, and the London Passenger Transport Board. 
The inclusion of London Transport is something of a surprise ; 
the absence of any reference to road transport may mean one 
of two thi ither that the Government has not yet worked 
out the principles on which compensation should be paid (which 
would not be surprising) or that road services form that part 
of the inland transport complex which, in the words of the 
Kang’s Speech, is to be brought under national control, as 


The Minister’s statement was not an occasion for defining 
the principles and limits of transport nationalisation. It was 
~ concerned instead with anticipating the terms of compensation 
for the railways, canals and London Transport which will be 
included in the forthcoming Bill for the nationalisation of trans- 
port. The terms are very surprising indeed, for the Govern- 
ment has departed from its own precedents and from the 
doctrines of Transport House. Instead of the principle of net 
maintainable revenue which was followed in the nationalisation 
of coal and is being applied in the case of Cable and Wireless, 
the transport Bill will propose that the compensation for these 
railway, canal and London Transport undertakings shall be 

on the market value of their securities on the Stock 
Exchange on specified dates. Stockholders are to receive “ such 
an amount of stock guaranteed by the Government as is in the 
opinion of the Treasury equal in value at the date of issue” 
to the average value of their securities in the Stock Exchange 
Official List for the six business days November 1 to 8, 1946, 
inclusive—or the average mid-monthly quotations for February- 
July, 1945, if the latter were higher. The new Government 
stock will be freely negotiable, but the rate of interest which it 
will carry and its redemption terms, if any, have yet to be dis- 
closed. It will presumably be a charge on the revenues of the 
National Transport Board and guaranteed by the Government, 
rather than a direct liability of the Consolidated Fund. 

The consequences of this basis of compensation for stock- 
holders are summarised in the accompanying tables. The value 
” of the stock they are to receive is in almost every case slightly 
higher than the market prices last Monday, because prices had 
fallen since the first week of November. Total compen- 
sation exceeds issued capital in two cases—Great Western 
and London Transport—almost reaches it in the case of the 
Southern, is 184 per cent less for LMS and 35 per cent less 
for LNER. But there is nothing surprising or necessarily com- 
mendable in these results ; they are determined by the propor- 
tion of marginal or uncovered stocks to the total capital, which 
is small for Great Western and London Transport and large for 
LNER. The total capital of the five undertakings in issue is 
£1,203 million ; it is proposed to acquire it for Government 
stock to the value of £1,024 million. 

Examination of the scheme must proceed from two points 
of view—the effect on capital and the effect on income. 


on the Cheap 


Obviously the crucial question in compensation based on market 
values is: What do those values represent? It is doubtful if 
a more mixed set of factors ever controlled a collection of Stock 
Exchange prices than those which determined the levels of rail- 
way stocks during the six days which have been chosen. Cheaper 
or was boosting the prices of the covered prior charges; 
marginal stocks were protected in varying degree by the 
Shae a thn connie ot he Cretemoael han th 
assurance that it would continue for at least another year ; and 
over the whole market lay the clear threat of nationalisation, 
During the six days, these values were determined and main- 
tained by a volume of trade represented by a daily average of 
780 recorded bargains, of unknown size. Bargains are not a very 
reliable indicator of turnover, but quite obviously the actual 
trade in railway stocks on these days was very small in relation 
either to the total capital outstanding, or to the million separate 
accounts in which the stocks are held. To impute the value of 
a total stock by reference to that part which happens to be 
dealt in during a particular period of time may strike a just 
basis for compensation ; but if it does so, it will be largely 
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by accident. This indeed is the very point which has recently 
been threshed out in the arbitration hearings on the terms on 
which the Government acquired the shares in Short Brothers, 
when it was held that the price of the shares on a particular date 
did not give a fair measure of the value of the undertaking 
as a whole. The point is now before the High Court for decision. 

To adopt the market value compensation basis, therefore, i: 
to take a serious risk that proper compensation will not be paid 
for the transport undertakings as a whole. It is a simple, clean- 
cut basis, which avoids all the fuss and bother which will beset 
the coal industry for several years to come until the global 
compensation is eventually distributed to the owners of indi- 
vidual assets. But to express doubts about this basis is not 
to say that compensation for the railways based on their expect@- 
tions of at maintainable revenue in the absence of a 
tion would necessarily give higher payments to stoc TS. 
The Government have c uick to a ive the lessons of the 
road-rail agreement of last July, with its implications of reduced 
rail freight charges on general merchandise and subsidies fot 
low-grade traffics ; the railways may complain that the Govern- 
ment’s proposals treat them unfairly, but they will hesitate 
to propose instead that they should be sated on the 
basis of future revenue after their recent expressions of doubt 
about post-war earning power. 


Yet a good deal of uneasiness must remain about the Govett- 
ment’s method. There is a single buyer—the Government— 
which for the past seven years has fixed the revenue of the 
railways and which now determines by its cheap money policy 
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the current value of the great bulk of railway capital. In 
addition, the Treasury has an absolute discretion to say what 
Government guaranteed stock shall be equal in value (at the date 
of issue, but not necessarily thereafter) to the co tion 
prices which have been fixed. Loaded dice sometimes fall fairly, 
but not on the average of so many throws as these. 

Such points of criticism on the choice of a market valuation 
basis of compensation may be distorted by some as an argument 
in support of a large capital bonus for existing railway stock- 
holders. It is true that if the present owners of the railways 
were to be assured, by Government guarantee, anything like 

r present incomes, they would gain enormously on the 
mond value of their. ae Since railways stocks are, on 
the average, valued. on yield-basis than gilt-edged 
securities, the dilemma is inevizable. Obviously, railway stock- 
holders are not entitled to claim their present income in per- 
petuity backed by a Government guarantee. But either the stock- 
holders are treated fairly in respect of: income, in which case 
they get large capital bonuses ; or else they are treated fairly in 

of in which case they suffer severely in their 
income. But the dilemma is of Mr Dalton’s own creating ; 
it springs directly from ever cheaper money and a controlled 
capital market. Nor is there any escape from the dilemma by 
saying that stockholders can sell their compensation stock and 
re-invest the proceeds at a yield more akin to what they have 
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been used to on the railways. What, in to-day’s conditions, 
can they buy—especially the very many of them who are bound 
by the restrictions of the Trustee Acts? 

In these circumstances, it is not fair to base compensation 
on capital values alone, as the Government is Capital 
and income should both be taken into account, and is no 
doubt which of the two is the more real concept. The amount 
of capital stock which the new Transport Board has: to service 
is, within broad limits, not very material. What matters is the 
annual revenue cost of meeting that service, and on this the 
Government is imposing a very hard bargain indeed. It offers 
to the stockholders of the four railways and London Transport 
an annual income of the order of £254 million (assuming that 
compensation stock carries 2} per cent) compared with the 
present Government Rental of £43 million and with actual net 
revenues for the poor year 1938 of approximately £334 million. 
It is a calculation which takes no account of the change in the 
value of money, nor of the plain fact that railway stocks are 
held by a large number of small investors, trustees, and charit- 
able institutions. It is nationalisation on the cheap—and it 
comes very close to legalised expropriation of income rights 
which the transport industry of this country, under any form 
in future, should be capable of earning. 

There are naturally innumerable points of detailed inequality 
of treatment which arise from a scheme of this sort. The 
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Those early settlers who‘ called Sacothalus Harrissii the ‘ Tas- 
manian Devil’ knew what they were doing: this marsupial cat 
is savage and untamable, forbidding in its temperament and 
appearance — and it is found only in Tasmania. 

Australia and New Zealand are rich in matters of interest, richer 
still in business opportunities. The Bank of Australasia, which 
has been in existence for over 110 years, places at the disposal 
of all those who seek to cultivate these markets its intimate 
knowledge of local conditions; it offers to the British importer 
and exporter the ready help and sound advice which are essential 


to successful trading. | 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835.) Head Office: 4, Threadneedle Street, 


London, E.C.2. Telephone: London Wall 2951. Manager: G. C. Cowan. Numerous 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 








The Needs of Industry ii 


In every section of industry careful 
i planning will be necessary in order i 
to re-establish and develop home and 
export markets. Financial problems 
i of great magnitude will have to be 
tackled. The Three Banks with their 
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senior stocks are prejudiced ; the junior stocks get in per 
the right to an income to which their economic claim is contin- 
or even non-existent. London Trar 3 per cent stock 
1967-72. is guaranteed as to principal and interest by the 
Treasury. Holders of {12,905,641 of this stock will receive 
{13,921,960 of compensation stock, but their income is likely 
to fall from the present £387,169 to £322,641. This comes 
dangerously close to a breach of contract on the part of the 
Treasury. The Government will take over as they stand the 
road passenger interests of the railways, with no compensation 
for the difference between their book value and their real value. 


839 


Again, the companies have claims for arrears of maintenan 
excess wear and tear, and the mysterious “ contingencies ” which 
have been charged against the wartime pool accounts, all of 
which will be swept into the nationalisation net. These 
interests and claims, which would have been relevant to a 
calculation of net maintainable revenue, simply di | 
from the reckoning when compensation is based on current 
capital values. It may be too late to persuade the Government 
to alter the method, for it is too easy and too cheap. But it 
will forever rankle in the mind of the railway stockholder that 
he has been victimised. 


Business Notes 


The Search for Yields 


Though the Stock Exchange, to judge from outward signs, 
has reacted less strongly against the terms of the nationalisation 
of transport than might have been expected, powerful cross- 
currents have been set in motion in the markets for gilt-edged 
and high-grade investment stocks, and even in second and third- 
line industrials. ‘The mainspring behind each of these has been 
the shock of the numerous holders of transport stocks at the 
extent of their prospective loss of income. Thus a new stampede 
for any reasonably secured yield beyond the exiguous return 
which can now be obtained on gilt-edged has been superimposed 
upon the movement started by the announcement of the new 
Treasury irredeemable stock only a month ago. And the effects 
of the two movements have been very similar. While demand 
for dated gilt-edged stacks rapidly forced their yields down to the 
point at which the new stock looked almost attractive for short- 
term buyers—and an opening premium, when the tap is turned 
of, was being freely forecast—tap sales have been very modest. 
Similarly, with this new operation, transport stocks ought on 
normal principles to stand at their compensation prices; but 
although on the morrow of the Minister’s statement they were 
marked up to or towards these levels, many now stand at several 
points discount. In other words, in both cases investors are pre- 
pared to pay—and pay appreciably—for any reasonable alterna- 
tive to the stocks which the Treasury is offering. ; 

The implications of such factors are far-reaching, as the gilt- 
edged market fias not been slow to observe. The head of water 
behind this new movement away from the Treasury stocks is 
demonstrably much bigger than that created by the latest tactics 
of the cheaper money drive. The direct pressure which might 
tesult from the first operation was measured by the extent to which 
the £429 million of Local Loans stock was held outside the 
Government Departments, but the pressure from this latest plan 
must be related to £1,025 million of new guaranteed stock—or, 
rather, to the very substantial part of it which will pass into the 
hands of transport stockholders accustomed to income yields far 
above the gilt-edged levels. Moreover, the very size of this figure 
has led many people to reflect that transport is not the last industry 
on the nationalisation programme, and the more fanciful of City 
Spirits have been conjuring up visions of an ever-increasing head 

water. But it needs no such imagination to perceive that the 
search for “income” stocks will become increasingly arduous. 


* * * 


Gilt-edged Now 


Meanwhile, the impact on the gilt-edged market on Tuesday 
—the day following Mr Barnes’s announcement—produced the 
st set-back for many a day, with the curious anomaly that 

the undated 2} per cent Consols was almost the only stock in 
the list which showed no decline. At the outset, there is no 
, price movements reflected precautionary marking down 
than any large volume of sales. In recent weeks, the terms 

of the tap loan and, more particularly, the Chancellor’s own 
ion of determination firmly to establish his chosen yield 

basis, had fostered afresh the belief that, in the short run at least, 
the gilt-edged market could go only one way—namely, the Chan- 
8 way. The transport operation has rudely shaken this 
confidence, for this time a large block of new Treasury stock 
be offered to holders, not of existing gilt-edged stocks, but 
_Tisk” stocks. Already, therefore, the gilt-edged market is 
‘visaging the possibility of having to cope with sales amounting 


perhaps to several hundred million when the exchange of trans4 
port stocks takes place. By that time, of course, the task of finding 
alternatives is likely to be even more difficult and costly than it 
is now, so that present market fears may be exaggerated. But it i 

quite clear that in order to hold the position, the Treasury may 
need to lean a good deal more heavily than in the recent past 
upon the familiar formula for departmental support based on 
creations of additional money. It can surely be taken for granted; 
however, that the formula will in fact be used. Even if the 
Treasury wanted to reverse its cheaper money programme—and 
the Chancellor obviously intends to pursue it—to change course 
= oe midst of this transport operation would be a plain breach 

aith. 

But, while the prospect is therefore for continuing support for 
the gilt-edged market based on increasing money creations, the 
outlook for the 24 per cent tap loan has been significantly altered. 
Before the announcement, the sale of 2} per cent Treasury Stock 
through the tap had settled down to a very modest rate—last 
week’s sale was £22} million, just over £1,000,000 short of the 
second week’s response. These figures, and the rush for dated 
stocks, are sufficient proof that the stock makes no appeal to long- 
term investors. But the effect of the plan for transport is to 
deprive the tap loan of any attractions it might have had for the 
short term or professional operator. So long as the rail stock- 
holders scramble for higher-yielding alternatives to the new 
transport stock, their sales will keep rail stocks below their com- 
pensation values. It follows that a short-term operator in gilt- 
edged has the virtual certainty of a profit if he “buys” gilt- 
edged through the medium of a purchase of transport stocks and 
that, in consequence, he will avoid the tap issue. 

It is true that nothing has been disclosed yet of the terms of 
the guaranteed stock or stocks which will be offered in exchange, 
and it is true, too, that the yield basis at the moment of exchange 
may be perceptibly lower than it is now. But the Govern- 
ment is pledged to allot new gilt-edged stock on terms which 
align with the then current market basis. Its views of current 
market worth might conceivably differ from the market’s by 
a quarter of a point or so, but it is surely inconceivable that they 
could diverge by as much as the discount at which many rail 
stocks now stand below their compensation prices. Hence, a 
quick-turn operator who is prepared to sell the new gilt-edged 
stock before public sales have had time to influence the market, 
is almost bound to make a turn on the operation. In the circum- 
stances, it seems even more likely than before that the tap will 
be turned off at, or shortly after, the expiration, on December 
2nd, of the Conversion offer to holders of Local Loans, for a 
dwindling rate of flow would increase the psychological resis- 
tance which the Treasury has to face in its main gilt-edged 
problem. In the circumstances, too, the opening premium so 
confidently foreshadowed recently now seems less likely—unless 
the departments deem it wise to see that a premium is in fact 
established, 


x x a 


French Devaluation Fears 


The return of the Communist Party as the largest in 
Assembly that is to govern and legislate in France for the 
five years has paradoxically been followed by one of the sha 
upward movements yet seen on the French bourse. Fix 
interest bearing securities have stood apart from the general 
advance, but French equities and foreign securities have been, 
actively bought. Equities have in fact reached the highest levelg 
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ever recorded and their index is more than 50 per cent 
higher than the point at which it stood at the beginning of 1946. 
This movement of security prices does not measure the average 
French investor's or speculator’s welcome of the election results. 
Rather, it reflects the fears of another devaluation of the franc 
which have suddenly crystallised since the elections. The result 
of the elections introduces no new threatening factor into the 
financial: situation, but the post-election discussions of conceiv- 
able party combinations to form a Government have led to so 
much discussion of a “ Save the Franc” administration that public 
attention has been forcibly drawn to this disquieting subject. 

The monetary circulation, the level of prices and rates of wages 
continue to mount. The black market in dollar and pound notes 
and in gold coins has never been so active or shown such high 
premiums over official rates. In this context the fears of a further 
devaluation of the franc cannot cause much surprise. The note 
circulation of the Bank of France which stood at Frs. $70,006 
million at the beginning of the year had by November 4th risen 
to Frs. 696,924 million. The budget deficit provides part of the 
inflationary stimulus. Despite heavier borrowing abroad, both 
in terms of sterling and dollars, the French budget deficit (which 
is estimated at Frs. 381,000 million for the current year) is being 
in part financed by direct borrowing from the Bank of France, 
whose advances to the State have risen this year from Frs. 450,505 
million to Frs. $32,050 million. The mdex of French wholesale 
prices which stood at 439 at the beginning of the year (1939 = 100) 
had risen to 649 by the end of September. 

In this situation M. Andre Philip, the former Socialist Finance 
Minister of France, has endeavoured to draw attention away from 
the rise in French prices by pointing to the comparable move- 
ment that is taking place in US dollar prices and, on this basis, 
has argued that no devaluation of the French franc is necessary 
because in its domestic depreciation that currency is merely 
floating with the dollar. M. Philip added that if sterling prices 
were not conforming with this movement, then it behoved the 
British authorities to raise the gold and exchange value of the 
pound sterling. One must leave the Americans to deal with this 
fraternal financial embrace from the French comrades. But the 
suggestion that the pound should be revalued to bring it in line 
with the parity indicated by French internal prices is one which 
the International Monetary Fund in Washington is unlikely to 
take very seriously. 


Coal Vesting Date 


Mr. Shinwell announced on Monday that the primary vesting 
date for the transfer of the coal mines to national ownership will 
be January Ist next year. The Minister’s decision, which 
had been widely anticipated, brings into operation the major 
transfer of colliery assets from the existing owners to the National 
Coal Board, comprising all those properties which under the Act 
must be transferred and for which compensation has been fixed by 
the Arbitral Tribunal at £164,660,000. From that date, the Board 
will have full responsibility for working and getting coal, develop- 
ing the mining industry, and making coal available to meet the 
requirements of consumers. In law, compensation will be pay- 
able from the same date, but actual payment will be delayed, 
subject to the payment of interim income to the colliery under- 
takings (to the extent of half their ascertained revenue) for a period 
of two years. There will, therefore, be a sharp contraction in 
the income of many colliery concerns from next year. 

Mr Shinwell’s statement was couched almost in apologetic 
terms. The Board had been working extremely hard in prepara- 
tion for taking over the mines; the job was immense and the 
problems formidable; good staff and satisfactory accommodation 
were hard to find ; composite undertakings (where the Board can 
exercise options to acquire ancillary assets under the Act) would 
present “ special difficulties”; and a good deal of improvisation 
would be pecessary to overcome the difficulties of the transition. 
The Minister appealed to the National Union of Mineworkers to 
cooperate to the full with the Board in this initial phase. 

To expect the Board to make much difference to the coal 
position in the coal year 1947-48 would be unreasonable. It will 
take several years before its efforts towards greater efficiency and 
output in the industry bear fruit. Its task in the meantime 
should be to win the respect of the coal miner and consumer. It 
takes over an industry in which industrial and commercial rela- 
tions alike are bad. It can, if it chooses, convince its employees 
and its customers that iis policies are reasonable, even though it 
may be unable for some time to come to satisfy demands for 
better working conditions and for more and cheaper coal. The 
Board has been very busy in recent months, but it might have 
spared a little more time to tell the public what it is doing. At 


present its shyness is sometimes interpreted as obscurantism. Ang 
that would be a fatal foundation for the first nationalised industry 
in Britain. 

* ¥ * 


Lever and Unilever Accounts— 


It is safe to assert that the report and accounts of Lever 
Brothers and Unilever for 1945 represent the apotheosis of holding 
company accounting. In sixteen tightly compressed pages, share. 
holders are given an unsurpassed range of facts abour th- 
“Limited” and “N.V.” undertakings. The very shortage of 
paper which has compelled the directors of “ Limited ” to sacrifice 
some typographical elegance in order to include so much infor- 
mation compels The Economist to make only an arbitrary 
number of extracts from the accounts, which appear on page 850. 
It is no little embarrassment, after many years of argument in 
favour of’ greater disclosure by public companies to be forced to 
make invidious choices among so much riches. 

The content of the report and accounts falls into seven main 
parts. The report of the directors, first, covers the activities of 
both “Limited” and “N.V.” There follow the legal balance 
sheets and profit and loss accounts of both concerns. Fourthly, 
the directors give the consolidated balance sheets and profit and 
loss accounts of the two groups, together with combined figures 
for the whole. These documents. with their annotations and 
supporting schedules of capital expenditure and depreciation, 
represent an accounting tour ciz force. There follows a detailed 
review of the year’s operations, and finally some most help{u! 
notes and a chart on the organisational structure of the Unilever 
group throughout the world. The document as a whole wil! not 
be understood by some of the 195,298 stockholders of “ Limited,” 
but many will find in it a rich source of facts which tell a clear 
story. 

In both companies’ accounts the directors have given effect, as 
far as possible, to the recommendations of the Cohen Commitee. 
‘They emphasise the importance of viewing the results of the 
organisation from the consolidated profit and loss accounts ; they 
show the emoluments of directors acting as full-time working 
managers ; they find (not surprisingly) that it is impossible to 
follow the Cohen Committee to the point of separating the gross 
book values and depreciation provisions of the various classes of 
operating assets—for the values at which these are taken inio the 
books on acquisition have to be split fairly arbitrarily between 
premiums on shares ir subsidiaries and goodwill, on the one 
hand, and values for fixed assets on the other. Consolidation has 
been applied where more than §0 per cent of the equity is held; 
companies in which exactly 50 per cent (or any smaller propor- 
tion) is held are now treated as trade investments. An ingenious 
device is suggested in the section of the report dealing with the 
treatment of profits of sub-subsidiary companies, from which it 
appears that, under certain conditions, a sub-subsidiary may 
declare a dividend (which will reach the parent concern through 
the subsidiary company) but will retain part of the cash involved 
for the development of its business. Provided that the parent 
company is in funds, this short-circuiting arrangement appears 
to avoid the risk of double taxation which might otherwise occur 
if the parent took over the whole of the profit as dividend and 
then had to make new loans to the sub-subsidiary out of its awn 
taxed profits. 

* tr * 


—And the 1945 Results 


In view of the post-occupation difficulties of “N.V.”, the 
directors have presented the 1945 accounts, in their vastly im- 
proved form, in remarkable time, and next year, doubtless, they 
will be able to advance the date of publication of the 1946 r¢- 
sults by several months. The limiting factor over the groups 
earnings as a whole was the gradual resumption of norma! busi- 
ness by “N.V.” after liberation. In the United Kingdom, the 
cut in the soap ration in May, 1945 (it has, of course, been fol- 
lowed by a further cut last May), involved a substantial reduc- 
tion in soap production, On the Continent, recovery in Belgium 
was rapid, and in France slow. The group’s interests in Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia and Poland are under threat of nationalisa- 
tion ; in Germany, “a measure of contact” has been restored, 
but serious war damage and shortage of raw materials prevent 
the factories from working on more than a limited scale. In 
the United States, good results were again obtained, but the 1946 
results there and in Canada will be adversely affected by 
cuts a ao fats. . 

Clearly, group has yet to into its -war stride. 
While shortages of raw materials and the ects of war damage 
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and political instability persist, it will be unable to show its 
proper pace. that pace is governed by the unequai stride 
of the two partners in their three-legged race. “Limited’s” 
ordinary share earnings for 1945 were as high as §3-2 per cent. 
put “N.V.’s” were no better than 6.5 per cent. Under the 
dividend equalisation arrangement, “Limited” could not pay 
more than § per cemt—to the great disappointment of most stock- 
holders—without coming to the rescue of “N.V.” by putting 
it in funds. Exchange control, however, forbids any transfer of 
funds to “ N.V.” for this purpose at present. It is evident from 
the directors’ report, that “Limited” has been forced to retain 
a greater proportion of profits than they consider necessary. Their 
observations on future dividend policy deserve quotation in full: 
The earning capacity of N.V. should gradually improve, making 
the dividend policy of the two companies less dependent upon 
existing exchange restrictions. In this event, the Board’s first object 
would be to increase the dividend rather than add materially to 
existing reserves in N.V. As long as the amounts of profit retained 
in Limited appeared to be adequate for the business as a whole, 
they would ider such a course appropriate in view of the funda- 
mental unity of the two companies. 


These words Open up a more encouraging prospect for Lever 
ordinary stockholders that it will not always be “ jam to-morrow,” 
but it may be that for some time to come the jam will be rather 


thinly spread. 
* * 


Free Dealings in Rubber 


The opening of, free dealings on the London rubber market 
last Monday was a passive—almost anti-climactic—occasion. This 
is not surprising, however, for it will be some weeks before the 
market finds its true form. At present there are several handi- 
caps to be overcome, There are no dealings in spot rubber, for 
the Board of Trade is not offering rubber until its contingent 
liability to make up any shortfall on the American supplemen- 
tary contract for 200,000 tons at Is. per lb. has been established. 
Hence it follows that the basis for forward business is at present 
narrow. Antwerp has however recently bought rubber to be 
shipped in om or February at 132d. c.i.f., equivalent to 123d. 
per Ib. f.o.b. Singapore. 

Meanwhile, London dealers find it difficult to estimate the 
hability to shipping delays, or to predict losses in weight arising 
from the shortage of normal packing materials, Hence the final 
value of shipments from Malaya next January, when they come 
to be appraised by the Standard Qualities Committee in London 
three months later, may show a wider difference from the 
i0.b. price than the bare transport charges. The possibility of 
further American putchases of Malayan rubber next year is also 
under discussion ; reports suggest that some 35,000 tons may 
be sought from Malaya for January shipment, but there is, at 
present, no i ion of the price which American buyers might 
be disposed to bid for this tonnage. 

Production in the Netherlands East Indies remains a major 
unknown in the rubber equation. The International Rubber Study 
Group is meeting at The Hague next Monday, and suggestions are 
being made that the Netherlands representatives may press for 
a Testriction scheme in order to combat over-production. It is 
obvious that once peace and order return to Indonesia, Sumatra 
will contribute greatly to natural rubber output, both from estate 
and from native production. The scale of this contribution is 
very difficult to assess on present data. For instance, it would 
be impossible to estimate how far the 180,000 tons ot natural 
tubber smuggled from Sumatra to Singapore during the last 
five months of 1945 were drawn from current production and 
how far from. stocks. .But-the chairman of the Netherlands dele- 
gauion to the Study Group has made the ominous estimate that 
Potential production of natural rubber may in due course expand 
(0 a level which is twice the capacity of the rubber manufacturing 
industry to absorb it. It will. require all the wisdom of economic 
Slatesmanship. to reconcile the short and long-term interests of 
tubber producers and. consumers. 

* * * 


The Steel Problem 


With the end of the holiday season, a further spurt in iron 
and steel ousput took place in October. The average weekly 
Production of pig iron was 155,800 tons compared with 147,300 
‘ons in September -and 146,100 tons in October, 1945. A corre- 
sponding increase in the output of steel ingots and castings has 
taken place, from an average weekly production of 238,500 tons 
in September to 254,300 tons in October—a figure which bears 
comparison with. the high levels of. activity recorded in 1939.and 
1940. Deliveries of finished steel, for which figures are available 


Up to September in the British Iron and Steel Federation Bulletin, 
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also show a rising trend, and were 20 per cent higher on the 
month at 208,100 tons. In this category steel sheet production 
increased from 20,100 to 24,900 tons between August and Septem- 
ber, but this improvement in production has already been dis- 
counted in fixing next year’s sheet steel allocations. 

An improvement in the domestic steel supply position, in fact, 
involves further cuts in the steel export rarget from 1,800,000 tons 
to 800,000 tons. Supplies can be increased only to a limited 
extent by additional imports. The need for emergency measures 
to husband limited steel supplies for the reconversion of industry, 
which was foreshadowed some months ago in reduced export 
allocations, is now being revealed in the published statistics. Total 
iron and steel exports were reduced from 185,100 tons.in August 
to 143,200 in September, and of this fall of 41,900 tons steel 
plates and sheets were responsible for 11,000 tons. There has beea 
only a limited recovery in October. Simultaneously a small though 
welcome increase in imports of iron and steel products from 51,400 
to 61,700 tons occurred. Some 14,000 tons of the increase came 
from the United States. The most noticeable increase was in 
blooms, billets and slabs, including sheet mill slabs. But in 
October, iron and steel deliveries, particularly from Empire 
sources, have been disappointing. 

Current high levels of production are being attained despite 
fuel and transport difficulties, but both of these factors are omni- 
vorous. Coal production has recently shown some sign of re- 
covery, but not to the stage at which the winter crisis can be 
dismissed. On the railways the threat of dislocation and partial 
breakdown is real. Meanwhile, the efforts to obtain 2 million tons 
of finished steel from America next year have failed. Demand for 
steel in the United States is itself well ahead of supply, and the 
most that can be expected is half a million tons. 

Meanwhile, a belated start has been made in the post-war 
reorganisation and development of the steel industry. The Steel 
Control Board have approved §1 schemes which were included in 
the Federation’s plan, and §8 smaller schemes not included in the 
plan. No major schemes have been rejected by the Board, though 
in certain cases the Board has asked for schemes to be deferred or 


re-sited. 
* * 7 


Sterling Area Re-christened 


One minor, but significantly symbolic, change proposed in 
the new Exchange Control Bill deserves passing reference. 
Nowhere in the Bill will there be found the words “ sterling“ 
area,” with their romantic association with London’s international 
traditions and their faint himt of financial imperialism. The 
concept, it is true, still has some legal life left to it, but that is 
disguised in the bleakly colourless “ Scheduled Territories.” The 
term “sterling area” thus returns to the legal status—or, rather, 
lack of status—which it enjoyed before the war. Then, and 
especially after 1931, the more homely phrase “sterling bloc” 
had for many years described the loose, informal and wholly 
voluntary association which was all that the ill-defined “area ” 
then comprised—a concept without any substance in law, and 
carrying with it no legal implications whatever. It was a club in 
which custom and habit took the place of rules; in short, a 
British institution. 

War alone give it legal shape, but even then the constraints 
decreed from Westminster bound only the residents in this 
country ; the rights and duties between member countries have 
never been defined in law or formal contract. If war. gave to those 
relationships a more rigid form, the rigidity arose only from the 
solidarity of the members as a group—or, in some cases, from the 
hard facts of physical shortages and supply difficulties. In prin- 
ciple, the wartime concept exists still. But the impending freeing 
of sterling for new current transactions will ease the rigidities and 
gradually the association will reassume its informality and fiexi- 
bility. Yet the legal framework of wartime will remain as a 
technical instrument for control of capital movements—for so 
long as it is considered desirable to allow capital to move with 
entire freedom within the “ Scheduled Territories,” but to contrul 
its movement (as under Bretton Woods all members are bound 
to do) to or from other territories. Many who wrestle with the 
detailed clauses of this Bill and the orders made under it may 
find little cause to thank the legal draftsmen. But in this dreary 
re-christening they have shown a quite unfamiliar virtue—e 
masterly and perhaps unique tact. 


* * * 


Banks’ True Cash Ratio : 


The September figure of clearing bank till money, which 
makes possible a calculation of the volume of windew-dressing 
in that month’s statement, had been awaited with particular 
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‘ever recorded and their index is more than 50 per cent 


higher than the point at which it stood at the beginning of 1946. 
This movement of security prices does not measure the average 
French investor's or speculator’s welcome of the election results. 
Rather, it reflects the fears of another devaluation of the franc 
which have suddenly crystallised since the elections. The result 
of the elections introduces no new threatening factor into the 
financial situation, but the post-election discussions of conceiv- 
able party combinations-to form a Government have led to so 
much discussion of a “ Save the Franc” administration that public 
attention has been forcibly drawn to this disquieting subject. 

The monetary circulation, the level of prices and rates of wages 
continue to mount. The black market in dollar and pound notes 
and in gold coins has never been so active or shown such high 
premiums over official rates. In this context the fears of a further 
devaluation of the franc cannot cause much surprise. The note 
circulation of the Bank of France which stood at Frs.°570,006 
million at the beginning of the year had by November 4th risen 
to Frs. 696,924 million. The budget deficit provides part of the 
inflationary stimulus. Despite heavier borrowing abroad, both 
in terms of sterling and dollars, the French budget deficit (which 
is estimated at Frs. 381,000 million for the current year) is being 
in part financed by direct borrowing from the Bank of France, 
whose advances to the State have risen this year from Frs. 450,505 
million to Frs. $32,050 million. The mdex of French wholesale 
prices which stood at 439 at the beginning of the year (1939 = 100) 
had risen to 649 by the end of September. 

In this situation M. Andre Philip, the former Socialist Finance 
Minister of France, has endeavoured to draw attention away from 
the rise in French prices by pointing to the comparable move- 
ment that is taking place in US dollar prices and, on this basis, 
has argued that no devaluation of the French franc is necessary 
because in its domestic depreciation that currency is merely 
floating with the dollar. M. Philip added that if sterling prices 
were not conforming with this movement, then it behoved the 
British authorities to raise the gold and exchange value of the 
pound sterling. One must leave the Americans to deal with this 
fraternal financial embrace from the French comrades. But the 
suggestion that the pound should be revalued to bring it in line 
with the parity indicated by French internal prices is one which 
the International Monetary Fund in Washington is unlikely to 
take very seriously. 


Coal Vesting Date 


Mr. Shinwell announced on Monday that the primary vesting 
date for the transfer of the coal mines to national ownership will 
be January Ist next year. The Minister’s decision, which 
had been widely anticipated, brings into operation the major 
transfer of colliery assets from the existing owners to the National 
Coal Board, comprising all those properties which under the Act 
must be transferred and for which compensation has been fixed by 
the Arbitral Tribunal at £164,660,000. From that date, the Board 
will have full responsibility for working and getting coal, develop- 
ing the mining industry, and making coal available to meet the 
requirements of consumers. In law, compensation will be pay- 
able from the same date, but actual payment will be delayed, 
subject to the payment of interim income to the colliery under- 
takings (to the extent of half their ascertained revenue) for a period 
of two years. There will, therefore, be a sharp contraction in 
the income of many colliery concerns from next year. 

Mr Shinwell’s statement was couched almost in apologetic 
terms. The Board had been working extremely hard in prepara- 
tion for taking over the mines; the job was immense and the 
problems formidable; good staff and satisfactory accommodation 
were hard to find ; composite undertakings (where the Board can 
exercise options to acquire ancillary assets under the Act) would 
present “special difficulties”; and a good deal of improvisation 
would be pecessary to overcome the difficulties of the transition. 
The Minister appealed to the National Union of Mineworkers to 
cooperate to the full with the Board in this initial phase. 

To expect the Board to make much difference to the coal 
position in the coal year 1947-48 would be unreasonable. It will 
take several years before its efforts towards greater efficiency and 
output in the industry bear fruit. Its task in the meantime 
should be to win the respect of the coal miner and consumer. It 
takes over an industry in which industrial and commercial rela- 
tions alike are bad. It can, if it chooses, convince its employees 
and its customers that iis policies are reasonable, even though it 
may be unable for some time to come to satisfy demands for 
better working conditions and for more and cheaper coal. The 
Board has been very busy in recent months, but it might have 
spared a little more time to tell the public what it is doing. At 
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present its shyness is sometimes interpreted as obscurantism. Ang 
that would be a fatal foundation for the first nationalised industry 
in Britain. 

¥ * * 


Lever and Unilever Accounts— 


It is safe to assert that the report and accounts of Lever 
Brothers and Unilever for 1945 represent the apotheosis of holding 
company accounting. In sixteen tightly compressed pages, share- 
holders are given an unsurpassed range of facts abour the 
“Limited” and “N.V.” undertakings. The very shortage of 
paper which has compelled the directors of “ Limited ” to sacrifice 
some typographical elegance in order to include so much infor- 
mation compels The Economist to make only an arbitrary 
number of extracts from the accounts, which appear on page 850, 
It is no little embarrassment, after many years of argument in 
favour of’ greater disclosure by public companies to be forced to 
make invidious choices among so much riches. 

The content of the report and accounts falls into seven main 
parts. The report of the directors, first, covers the activities of 
both “Limited” and “N.V.” There follow the legal balance 
sheets and profit and loss accounts of both concerns. Fourthly, 
the directors give the consolidated balance sheets and profit and 
loss accounts of the two groups, together with combined figures 
for the whole. These documents. with their annotations and 
supporting schedules of capital expenditure and depreciation, 
represent an accounting tour ciz force. There follows a detailed 
review of the year’s operations, and finally some most helpful 
notes and a chart on the organisational structure of the Unilever 
group throughout the world. The document as a whole will not 
be understood by some of the 195,298 stockholders of “ Limited,” 
but many will find in it a rich source of facts which tell a clear 
story. 

In both companies’ accounts the directors have given effect, as 
far as possible, to the recommendations of the Cohen Commitee. 
‘They emphasise the importance of viewing the results of the 
organisation from the consolidated profit and loss accounts ; they 
show the emoluments of directors acting as full-time working 
managers ; they find (not surprisingly) that it is impossible to 
follow the Cohen Committee to the point of separating the gross 
book values and depreciation provisions of the various classes of 
operating assets—for the values at which these are taken into the 
books on acquisition have to be split fairly arbitrarily between 
premiums on shares ir subsidiaries and goodwill, on the one 
hand, and values for fixed assets on the other. Consolidation has 
been applied where more than 50 per cent of the equity is held; 
companies in which exactly 50 per cent (or any smaller propor- 
tion) is held are now treated as trade investments. An ingenious 
device is suggested in the section of the report dealing with the 
treatment of profits of sub-subsidiary companies, from which it 
appears that, under certain conditions, a sub-subsidiary may 
declare a dividend (which will reach the parent concern through 
the subsidiary company) but will retain part of the cash involved 
for the development of its business. Provided that the parent 
company is in funds, this short-circuiting arrangement appear 
to avoid the risk of double taxation which might otherwise occur 
if the parent took over the whole of the profit as dividend and 
then had to make new loans to the sub-subsidiary out of its own 
taxed profits. 

* * * 


—And the 1945 Results 


In view of the post-occupation difficulties of “N.V.”, the 
directors have presented the 1945 accounts, in their vastly im- 
proved form, in remarkable time, and next year, doubtless, they 
will be able to advance the date of publication of the 1946 It- 
sults by several months. The limiting factor over the group’ 
earnings as a whole was the gradual resumption of norma! busi- 
ness by “N.V.” after liberation. In the United Kingdom, the 
cut in the soap ration in May, 1945 (it has, of course, been fol- 
lowed by a further cut last May), involved a substantial reduc- 
tion in soap production, On the Continent, recovery in Belgium 
was rapid, and in France slow. The group’s interests in Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia and Poland are under threat of nationalis- 
tion ; in Germany, “a measure of contact” has been restored, 
but serious war damage and shortage of raw materials prevent 
the factories from working on more than a limited scale. 
the United States, good results were again obtained, but the 1949 
results both there and in Canada will be adversely affected by 
cuts oo Pv fats. 4 

Clearly, group has yet to get into its post-war stride. 
While shortages of raw materials and the tects of war damage 
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and political instability persist, it will be unable to show its 
that pace 1s governed by the unequal stride 
of the two partners in their three-legged race. “Limited’s ” 
ordinary share earnings for 1945 were as high as 53.2 per cent. 
put “N.V.’s” were no better than 6.5 per cent. Under the 
dividend equalisation arrangement, “Limited” could not pay 
more than § per cemt—to the great disappointment of most stock- 
holders—without coming to the rescue of “N.V.” by putting 
it in funds. Exchange control, however, forbids any transfer of 
funds to “ N.V.” for this purpose at present. It is evident from 
the directors’ report, that “ Limited” has been forced to retain 
a greater proportion of profits than they consider necessary. Their 
observations on future dividend policy deserve quotation in full: 
The earning capacity of N.V. should gradually improve, making 
the dividend policy of the two companies less dependent upon 
existing exchange restrictions. In this event, the Board’s first object 
would be to increase the dividend rather than add materially to 
existing reserves in N.V. As long as the amounts of profit retained 
in Limited appeared to be adequate for the business as a whole, 
they would consider such a course appropriate in view of the funda- 
mental unity of the two companies. 


These words Open up a more encouraging prospect for Lever 
ordinary stockholders that it will not always be “ jam to-morrow,” 
but it may be that for Some time to come the jam will be rather 


hi spread. 
taaly sp * * * 


Free Dealings in Rubber 


The opening of free dealings on the London rubber market 
last Monday was a passive—almost anti-climactic—occasion. This 
is not sunprising, however, for-it will be some weeks before the 
market finds its true form. At present there are several handi- 
caps to be overcome. There are no dealings in spot rubber, for 
the Board of Trade is not offering rubber until its contingent 
liability to make up any shortfall on the American suppiemen- 
tary contract for 200,000 tons at Is. per lb. has been established. 
Hence it follows that the basis for forward business is at present 
narrow. Antwerp has however recently bought rubber to be 
shipped in January or February at 13d. c.i.f., equivalent to 123d. 
per Ib, f.o.b. Singapore. 

Meanwhile, London dealers find it difficult to estimate the 
liability to shipping delays, or to predict losses in weight arising 
from the shortage of normal packing materials. Hence the final 
value of shipments from Malaya next January, when they come 
to be appraised by the Standard Qualities Committee in London 
three months later, may show a wider difference from the 
{0.b. price than the bare transport charges. The possibility of 
further American putchases of Malayan rubber next year is also 
under discussion ; reports suggest that some 35,000 tons may 
be sought from Malaya for January shipment, but there is, at 
present, no i ion of the price which American buyers might 
be disposed to bid for this tonnage. 

Production in the Netherlands East Indies remains a major 
unknown in the rubber equation. The International Rubber Study 
Group is meeting at The Hague next Monday, and suggestions are 
being made that the Netherlands representatives may press for 
a restriction scheme in order to combat over-production. It is 
obvious that once peace and order return to Indonesia, Sumatra 
will contribute greatly to natural rubber output, both from estate 
and from native production. The scale of this contribution is 
very difficult to assess on present data. For instance, it would 
be impossible to estimate how far the 180,000 tons ot natural 
tubber smuggled from Sumatra to Singapore during the last 
five months of 1945 were drawn from current production and 
how far from, stocks. ..But-the chairman of the Netherlands dele- 
gation to the Study Group has made the ominous estimate that 
Potential production of natural rubber may in due course expand 
(0 a level which is twice the capacity of the rubber manufacturing 
industry to absorb it. It will.require all the wisdom. of economic 
‘talesmanship. to reconcile the short and long-term interests of 
tubber producers and. consumers. 

* & * 


The Steel Problem 


With the end of the holiday season, a further spurt in iron 
and steel output took place in October. The average weekly 
Production of pig iron was 155,800 tons compared with 147,300 
tons in September -and 146,100 tons in October, 1945. A corre- 
‘ponding increase in the output of steel ingots and castings has 
laken place, from an average weekly production of 238,500 tons 
‘n September to 254,300 tons in October—a figure which bears 
Comparison with.the high levels of. activity recorded in 1939 and 
1940. Deliveries of finished ‘steel, for which figures are available 
Up to September in the British Iron and Steel Federation Bulletin, 
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also show a rising trend, and were 20 per cent higher on the 
month at 208,100 tons. In this category steel sheet production 
increased from 20,100 to 24,900 tons between August and Septem- 
ber, but this improvement in production has already been dis- 
counted in fixing next year’s sheet steel allocations. 

An improvement in the domestic steel supply position, in fact, 
involves further cuts in the steel export target from 1,800,000 tons 
to 800,000 tons. Supplies can be increased only to a limited 
extent by additional imports. The need for emergency measures 
to husband limited steel supplies for the reconversion of industry, 
which was foreshadowed some months ago in reduced export 
allocations, is now being revealed in the published statistics. Total 
iron and steel exports were reduced from 185,100 tons. in August 
to 143,200 in September, and of this fall of 41,900 tons steel 
plates and sheets were responsible for 11,000 tons. There has beea 
only a limited recovery in October. Simultaneously a small though 
welcome increase in imports of iron and steel products from 51,400 
to 61,700 tons occurred. Some 14,000 tons of the increase came 
from the United States. The most noticeable increase was in 
blooms, billets and slabs, including sheet mill slabs. But in 
October, iron and steel deliveries, particularly from Empire 
sources, have been disappointing. 

Current high levels of production are being attained despite 
fuel and transport difficulties, but both of these factors are ommni- 
vorous. Coal production has recently shown some sign of re- 
covery, but not to the stage at which the winter crisis can be 
dismissed. On the railways the threat of dislocation and partial 
breakdown is real. Meanwhile, the efforts to obtain 2 million tons 
of finished steel from America next year have failed. Demand for 
steel in the United States is itself well ahead of supply, and the 
most that can be expected is half a million tons. 

Meanwhile, a belated start has been made in the post-war 
reorganisation and development of the steel industry. The Steel 
Control Board have approved §1 schemes which were included in 
the Federation’s plan, and §8 smaller schemes not included in the 
plan. No major schemes have been rejected by the Board, though 
in certain cases the Board has asked for schemes to be deferred or 


re-sited. 
* * * 


Sterling Area Re-christened 


One minor, but significantly symbolic, change proposed in 
the new Exchange Control Bill deserves passing reference. 
Nowhere in the Bil! will there be found the words “ sterling“ 
area,” with their romantic association with London’s international 
traditions and their faint hint of financial imperialism. The 
concept, it is true, still has some legal life left to it, but that is 
disguised in the bleakly colourless “ Scheduled ‘Territories.” The 
term “sterling area” thus returns to the legal status—or, rather, 
lack of status—which it enjoyed before the war. Then, and 
especially after 1931, the more homely phrase “sterling bloc” 
had for many years described the loose, informal and wholly 
voluntary association which was all that the ill-defined “ area ” 
then comprised—a concept without any substance in law, and 
carrying with it no legal implications whatever. It was a club in 
which custom and habit took the place of rules; in short, a 
British institution. 

War alone give it legal shape, but even then the constraints 
decreed from Westminster bound only the residents in this 
country ; the rights and duties between member countries have 
never been defined in law or formal contract. If war gave to those 
relationships a more rigid form, the rigidity arose only from the 
solidarity of the members as a group—or, in some cases, from the 
hard facts of physical shortages and supply difficulties. In prin- 
ciple, the wartime concept exists still. But the impending freeing 
of sterling for new current transactions will ease the rigidities and 
gradually the association will reassume its informality and flexi- 
bility. Yet the legal framework of wartime will remain as a 
technical instrument for control of capital movements—for so 
long as it is considered desirable to allow capital to move with 
entire freedom within the “ Scheduled Territories,” but to control 
its movement (as under Bretton Woods all members are bound 
to do) to or from other territories. Many who wrestle with the 
detailed clauses of this Bill and the orders made under it may 
find little cause to thank the legal draftsmen. But in this dreary 
re-christening they have shown a quite unfamiliar virtue—e 
masterly and perhaps unique tact. 


* * * 


Banks’ True Cash Ratio ° 


The September figure of clearing bank till money, which 
makes possible a calculation of the volume of windew-dressing 
in that month’s statement, had been awaited with particular 
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Theory into Practice 


Theoretical science is often in 
advance of practice. This was 
the case with the jet engine and 
gas turbine, known in principle 
for many years but made pos- 
sible of achievement by new 
metallurgical discoveries. 

Thie Company’s special contri- 
bution was the evolution of the 
Nimonick series of alloys, alloys 


with exceptional mechanical 


Properties at temperatures 
previously impracticable for 
working parts. Our expert know- 
ledge of the high-temperature 
properties of nickel-containing 
alloys is freely available. 


%& Nimonic, produced by Henry Wigzin & 
Company, Ltd., Birmingham, is sold = 
two qualities: Nimonie 80 for bar and 
blading and Nimonic 75 for sheet applice- 
tions. The name ‘ Nimonic’ is a Registered 
Trade Mark and the alloys are the subject 
of patent applications. 


The Mond Nickel Company Limited 
Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, W.! —ms.8» 
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‘aterest for the light it might shed upon the changes in the 
er cash habits which have been actively discussed nl about 
the middle of August. But, in fact, the usual calculation yields 
only negative results, ‘Till’ money on the Bank of England return 
dates in Sep averaged {155.1 million, against £157.4 
million in August, while estimated clearing bank balances at the 
Bank (deducting 5 per cent from the Bank return figure to allow 
for non-clearing banks) averaged {£252 million, against £248 
milion. Total “true” cash thus averaged £407 million, during 
the month, against £405 million, while cash at the making-up 
dates towards the end of the month, as shown in the banks’ 
monthly statements, totalled £553 million—the same figure as in 
August. fi 

Tepoeies in September rose steeply, from £5,198 million to 
{5,302 million, so that the ratio of “true” cash to deposits actually 
declined, from 7.80 to 7.64 per cent. The August figure, it is 
true, was With one seasonal exception the highest for 18 months, 
and even the latest figure compares favourably with the low 
ratio of 7.2 per cent touched early last year. It should be noted, 
too, that the published cash ratio also fell in September—from 
10.64 to 10.42 per cent—reflecting the stringency in the short loan 
market, which at the time was largely attributed to the presumed 
practice of some banks of keeping larger day-to-day cash 
balances. Hence the margin: between the true ratio and the 
published ratio, which is the best measure of the extent of 
window-dressing, was fractionally smaller than in August-—-ex- 
pressed as a proportion of the latter, it was 26.6 per cent, against 
26.7 per cent in August and 28.1 per cent in September, 1945. 
This, however, is a negligible difference by comparison with what 
some people had expected. 

The inference is that the changes which aroused such attention 
sme weeks ago related to one or two of the smaller banks, the 
increase in the cash balance of which would have only small 
effect upon the aggregate figures. At the same time, the absence 
of larger movement is hard to reconcile both with several sug- 
gestive fluctuations in the Bank return figures in recent weeks, 
and with the impression in the money market that the cash and call 
money pclicies of several of the larger banks have been changing. 
In any case, if a substantial change has not occurred yet, that is 
no proof that none will occur. There is no doubt that several 
at least of the large banks have been giving a good deal of thought 
to the whole subject—which has wider implications than at first 
appear. It is a pity that on such matters of technique the banks 
find it so hard ;o come together and reach, if not a common 
policy, at least agreement upon the pursuit of different policies. 
But for this difficulty, a practice so anomalous as window-dressing 
would have been rationalised long ago. As it is, no bank cares 
to publish a cash ratio materially different from that of its 
neighbours. 

* * * 


Antarctic Whaling in 1946-7 


A multi-national whaling fleet of 14 floating whale oil and 
by-products factories accompanied by 63 whale-catchers are taking 
Up positions im Antarctic waters, where they will be engaged 
during the whale-fishing season, from December 8, 1946, to April 
7, 1947. In addition three land-stations will also be in opera- 
tion. By international agreement the fleet’s catch will be limited to 
16,000 whales and 300,000 tons of whale oil. “Last year’s Antarctic 
whaling season, although extended to April, was disappointing, and 
whale oil production was only 123,700 tons against 470,000 tons 
in 1938-39. Bad’ weather and the late start of a hastily prepared 
British and Norwegian fleet were the main causes of the failure. 
_In the new season Norway, traditionally the leading country 
in whaling, is sending 7 factory ships, Great Britain 4, 
Japan 2, and the Netherlands 1 floating factory. The Dutch have 
taken up whaling again for the -first time since 1870, and their 
factory ship, the “ Willem Barendsz”—actually a converted 
Swedish tanker—has been made the pride of the nation. The 
largest British factory ship is the “Balean” of 25,000 tons 
‘quipped with radar and spotting aircraft. Of the total crews 
humbering 6,000 men, 4,300 are Norwegians who are particularly 
killed harpooners. The sailing of the Japanese fleet, though 
smaller than before the war, has caused considerable surprise in 
this country and in Norway where the Japanese earned a reputa- 
tion for disregarding the fishing limits imposed by the Inter- 
national Whaling Convention. Shortage of fats in Japan, how- 
‘ver, has apparently led General MacArthur finally to give per- 
™ssion for Japanese. participation. 

International Convention for the restriction of whaling to 
Prevent the gradual exhaustion of whales, was last amended in 
'937. Post-war conditions—in particular the disappearance of the 
atge German fleet—call for changes in the old convention. The 
United States of America have therefore invited 20 nations to 
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Washington to discuss necessary amendments. The present iegu- 
lations which restrict catches to 16,000 whales apply only to the 
1946-47 season. Norway is known to be opposed to any raising 
of this limit; for Norway, whaling is not merely a source of 
fats, it is one of the important industries of the country. A 
number of countries, now short of fats, are taking up whaling 
or preparing to do so in future seasons. Holland is the first 
newcomer; the United States of America may also claim a 
share ; and the construction of a whaling fleet for Australia is 
already well advanced. The Ministry of Food has contracted 
with United Whalers Limited for the puschase of the 1946-47 
production of whale oil and for up to 4,000 tons of sperm oil at 
£67 los. per ton and £80 per ton respectively The present con- 
trolled price of £99 per ton for whale oil reflects strongly the 
extreme shortage of fats, when compared with the highest price 
of £16 los. in 1939 and the average price of £51 10s. in 1945. 


* * * 


Peak Imports and Exports 


The anticipated recovery in exports in October has taken 
place. At £91 million for the month, they show an improvement 
of £20 million on the month and are only £1 million short of the 
July peak post-war figure. Indeed, if Naafi and relief shipments 
are excluded from both months’ figures the net total is a post- 
war peak, passing July by about £3 million. By volume, 
October’s exports were 117 per cent of the 1938 monthly average. 
This recovery, however, has been offset by peak imports of 
£127,444,552, an increase of £21 million. For the ten months to 
October, exports including re-exports, were £774 million against 
imports of £1,055 million, leaving a gap of £281 million com- 
pared with £574 million last year. ; 

Seasonal influences accounted for much of the rise in imports. 
Foodstuffs, including meat, are much higher, and tobacco imports 
alone have increased on the month by £4} million. Among raw 
materials there has been a welcome increase in timber shipments. 
As would be expected manufactures provide most of the rise in 
exports. Machinery exports are up by £4 million, electrical 
equipment by over £1 million, chemicals by £2 million, and 
noteworthy increases have also been recorded in cotton and wool 
textiles and vehicles. Now that the holiday season no longer 
affects the figures it should be possible to see how far this spurt 
in exports can be sustained in the face of growing shortages of 
key materials and labour. 


* t * 


Royal Bank’s Bigger Profits 


The 1946 accounts of the Royal Bank of Scotland are inter- 
esting as the first to be struck since the cut in short money rates, 
with its debatable effects upon bank profits. The Royal Bank’s 
profits have risen quite sharply, from £546,455 to £611,560, but 
if these net earnings are grossed: up to allow for income tax and 
NDC, it appears that more than two-thirds of the net increase 
is due to the reduction in the standard rate of tax. Even so, 
the result is heartening. Whether it provides a pointer to the 
earnings of the clearing banks is perhaps more questionable, for 
the Scottish banks have always carried a much smaller proportion 
of their resources in money market assets and Treasury deposit 
receipts than is customary south of the border. The ratio for 
the Royal (including also items in transit, which unfortunately are 
not separated from call money) was just over 20 per cent of 
deposits at the latest balance sheet date (October 12th) and 29 
per cent a year earlier, compared with 39 per cent and 49 per 
cent respectively for the clearing banks. 

On therother hand, whereas the English banks countered the 
short money rate reduction not only by halving the maximum 
interest allowance on deposit accounts, but also by abolishing 
interest on current accounts, the banks in Scotland had not for 
many years paid interest on current accaunts. Hence their savings 
im costs must have been relatively smaller than those of the 
clearing banks. Moreover, the Royal Bank in this past year— 
in common, no doubt, with the other Scottish banks—has enjoyed 
a smaller increase in both advances and deposits than the clearing 
banks. The Royal’s advances, which reached their wartime 
low point in 1945, have risen by £2.1 million to £25.9 million. 
This is an increase of 8.9 per cent in contrast with the English 
banks’ 18.6 per cent, a difference which probably reflects the 
heavier impact. upon Scotland of the unwinding of war industry 
and the slower rate of re-employment. Deposits have increased 
by £6.6 million to £117.8 million, which, as with the English 
banks, is a slightly smaller percentage growth than in the previous 
year-—but, proportionately, it is still litthe more than half the 
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English rate of expansion. But despite these differences, the Royal 
Bank’s gilt-edged portfolio has risen even more sharply than those 
of the clearing banks—by nearly 25 per cent to £61.1 million. 
This represents, with other securities, some 53 per cent of deposits 
—roughly double the English ratio. Here, it seems, is the real clue 
to the favourable earnings experience. 


Wool Disposals 


The London wool talks ended last week in full agreement 
between the producing and consuming countries on the desir- 
ability of avoiding excessive price fluctuations and of encouraging 
the expansion of consumption throughout the world. The con- 
ference proposed that an international study group should be 
established, with advisory but not executive functions, which 
would watch the changes in the world wool situation, and main- 
tain close touch with existing organisations concerned with wool. 

The basic figures which the conference studied can be simply 
set out. Stocks of wool amounted to some 5,000 million Ib. on 
June 30th, but have been reduced since that date. Consumption 
in 1945-46 was put at 2,500 million Ib. and is expected slightly 
to exceed 3,000 million lb. during the current season. Some 
substantial weights of wool have apparently been absorbed in 
manufacturers’ stocks. Meanwhile, the Joint Organisation has 
twice increased its releases of wool this year, and its stocks have 
been reduced by 40 per cent. But the eventual absorption of 
these stocks into final consumption together with new clips as 
they come to hand still presents a formidable problem. 

Wartime influences on the demand for particular types of 
wool still persist, however ; manufacturers show a marked pre- 
ference for high quality wools and for grades which require the 
minimum of labour on processing. The Joint Organisation’s 
stock tends to be shortest of those types which are in heaviest 
demand, and it would prefer that manufacturers should use a 
wider range of wools. But labour shortages and pressure upon 
woollen manufacturers to produce the maximum output under 
present conditions may affect the chances of success of this plan. 
It would probably be unwise to estimate that Joint Organisation 
stocks will be absorbed in much less than ten years. Long term 
prospects for raising wool consumption are reasonable, provided 
that purchasing power in economically backward countries is 
raised. But high prices for wool—which in any case is a dear 
fibre—will do it great damage. 


* x * 


Oil Fuel and Tankers 


The ability of oil fuel to meet world-wide deficiencies of coal 
this winter is proving far smaller than earlier optimistic reports— 
most of them official—had suggested. The coal strike in the 
United States has come at a particularly critical moment, for one 
of its effects must be to increase the general demand for oil, par- 
ticularly of the cruder type which is needed for industrial pur- 
poses and for the programme of conversion from coal to oil. 
The main difficulty appears to be that of distribution. Despite 
the estimated increase in world tanker tonnage from 16 million 
tons deadweight in 1939 to-more than 23 million tons in June, 
1946, Britain is now in a much less favourable position, for this 
country now controls only 18 per cent of the total compared with 
the American share of nearly 60 per cent, much of which was 
built during the war and has been laid up as surplus. A sharp 
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rise is anticipated in the demand for oil deliveries, particularly in 
Britain and France, which will supplement the normal winter 
increase, when deliveries on the avetage are § per cent higher 
than in summer. To meet this situation, the U.S. Maritime 
Commission has taken 35 large tankers out of its laid-up fleet and 
will put them into service as soon as they have been reconditioned, 
The effect of this move will not be felt until che end of the year, 
when the tankers come into operation through the agency of 
American oil companies ; but it is suggested from New York that 
this increase will still be insufficient to meet the requirements of 
the American forces in Europe and of Great Britain and France. 
Oil deliveries to the United Kingdom are running at abou 
double the normal prewar rate, but since the industrial demand 
is still growing, the prospects of the removal of petrol rationing 
for motorcars seem as remote as ever. The dominans factor is the 
shortage of carrying capacity. British tanker replacement pro- 

are nearing completion, but 36 vessels of some 300,000 
tons are still in various stages of construction and the builders 
are trying to cope with increasing shortages and delays. The 
spate of domestic orders for tankers is diminishing, however, and 
orders have recently been accepted for some 120,000 tons for 
Norway. It may be that if the high level of demand for oil sup- 
plies shows signs of becoming permanent, British tanker com- 
panies will have to revise their ing programmes. The only 
alternative would be to depend unduly on American tonnage. 
And to this course there are obvious economic and strategic limita- 
tions. 

* ® *® 


Tanganyika Concessions Proposals 


Some weeks ago the directors of Tanganyika Concessions 
put forward a tentative reconversion scheme as a ballon d’essai. 
The resulting reaction was certainly unfavourable and the directors 
retired to think again. Second thoughts are better, but they are 
still far from best. The new preference conversion scheme out- 
lined by the chairman at the annual meeting nine days ago is 
still inadequate. It is proposed to create a new class of 6 per 
cent cumulative preference Present preference stock- 
holders are to be given £1 nominal of the new stock plus two 
Ios. units of ordinary stock for every £2 of participating pre- 
ference stock which they now hold. As an alternative the directors 
have under consideration the desirability of proturing, from a 
syndicate which it is proposed ‘to organise, an offer of cash (ex- 
pected to be in the region of 30s.) to those preference stock- 
holders who might prefer not to become equity holders. The 
present ordinary stock will not be affected, apart from its dilution 
under the proposals. 

These new proposals are an improvement on the original plan, 
which would have eliminated the preference capital, either by 
conversion into an equal amount of ordinary stock or by repay- 
ment in cash. Tanganyika Concessions is a holding company, 
and its main assets are in mining and African ra‘lways. The 
conversion scheme is intended to pave the way for future capital 
financing. But it seems premature in two respects. First, it is 
at present impossible to make 4ny rea‘@nable estimate of the 
company’s future earning capacity; and, secondly, the double 
taxation convention which would greatly assist the company has 
yet to be signed. The chairman’s estimate that the new pre- 
ference stock may be worth 30s. may be right, but in present 
circumstances it is hardly to ; ere is at any rate 
a discrepancy between this forecast and the market price of the 
present preference stock (currently receiving 10 per cent), which 
is also 30s. The preference stockholders, in fact, stand to lose 
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DEFENCE BONDS’? 


The maximum individual holding of Defence 
Bonds (all issues) has been raised to £2,500. 





EVERY €5 INVESTED WILL HELP TOWARDS THE NATIONAL 
TARGET OF £520 MILLIONS. 
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ynti] future earnings of the company allow for a dividend of 
14 pet cent on the increased ordinary stock, thus Offsetting the 
defnite initial income loss involved. There is no suggestion 
that such an expansion in revenue is likely to occur within the 


few years. 
next few y * * * 


Ceylon and Tea 


The Ceylon Government is reported to be unwilling to renew 
the agreement for the bulk purchase of tea by the Ministry of 
Food in 1947. Discussions are now taking place in Ceylon to 
ascertain how far this threatened defection—which would prob- 
ably lead to parallel action by India with whom negotiations 
gre in progress—might prejudice the needs of the International 
Allocation scheme and of the British consumer. Exportable crops 
of Ceylon and India have in recent years been purchased at 
prices dependent on the average receipis from sales by estates 
in 1936 to 1938 plus a loading charge on all tea dependent 
on the cost of living in Ceylon and district cost increases in 
India. The basic components of the prices have never been 
disclosed in public, but the Ceylon loading recently reached the 
record level of rod. per pound. Auctions of tea in Ceylon have 
been suspended and the local market has been supplied, with 
amounts rather above the pre-war consumption of 15 to 17 
million pounds, at half the 1936-38 basic price, plus the cost of 
living loading. In India auctions have continued and common 
eas for local consumption have risen from 7d. to 1s. 7d. per 

und., 
The Ceylon Government announce they intend to restart 
auctions as from January 1st. No fresh plucked tea, however, is 
likely to be available until some 4 to 6 weeks later. They also 
imend to secure some of the advamtage of higher prices to finance 
food and textile imports and may impose an export tax of 2d per 
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pound if tea prices rise substantially. At present tea not subject 
to international allocation, which includes China tea, commands 
Des Is per pound premium over the Ministry of Food’s equiva- 
ent price. 


Shorter Notes 


At the British Celanese meeting this week, the chairman dis- 
cussed the limiting effect on current output of a shortage of men 
and materials. Plastics manufacturing capacity is to be expanded 
and in the chemical field new and improved processes for the 
manufacture of basic and intermediate materials will be developed. 
A large spinning and textile plant is to be erected at Wrexham 
and two factories for textile operations are to be leased in the 
Wigan and North-Eastern Development Areas. This expansion 
programme will cost about £6 million. Given satisfactory busi- 
ness conditions, about half the new capital required will be 
provided from the company’s resources and half from outside. 

« 


Meetings of 6 per cent debenture holders of the now nationalised 
Skoda Works are to be held in Prague on December 11th to 
consider a postponement of final redemption from 1955 to 1965, 
and of the resumption of sinking fund operations to 1951. The 
security for the £2,588,200 debentures will in future be provided 
by the assets of the Skoda Works National Corporation. Interest 
on the debentures has been met during the war from sterling 
balances in the hands of the Czech Government. 

* 


The overall shortage of Indian jute has led to some countries 
receiving no allocation at all in the period ending December 2sth. 
United Kingdom stocks amount, at current consumption rates, 
to 10 months’ supplies of raw jute and 6} months’ supplies of 
Indian manufactured goods. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


* INVESTMENT 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—The outstanding event of the week was 
Mr Barnes’ announcement of the home railway and canal stock 
acquisition terms. Turnover rose sharply as holders sold stock to 
buy equities outside the nationalisation groups, in order to get a 
higher income than the prospective 2} per cent, while some institutions 
attempted to purchase railway prior charges as a means of obtaining 
Government stock at a discount. 

The gilt-edged market eased slightly on the theory that much of 
the {1,000 million of new Government stock would be in the hands of 
unwilling holders, and eased again on switching sales. Previously some 


4 per cent stocks had been supported on tax rate reduction prospects. | 


Support for bank and insurance issues, preference shares and industrial 
debentures continued; though Dunlop 3$ per cents eased from the 
recent extravagant level. Chinese bonds turned easier and Hungarian 
bonds reacted after recent strength. 

Sharp adjustments took place in Home Railway stock prices, bringing 
them towards—though several points below—compensation levels. 
The substantial discounts represent a buyer's assessment of delayed 
and uncertain compensation stock terms. Argentine railway prior 
charges have been firm and San Paulo ordinary have risen further. 

Ta the equity share market, breweries have been helped by the Bass 
dividend increase and heavy motor manufacturers by the Associated 
Equipment Co, dividend, but all groups have been strong on yield 
considerations. Among nationalisation groups, road transport and 
‘lectric supply shares tended to ease and coal shares were quiet, but 
‘eel share prices tended higher on the possibility that the industry 
might be reprieved. Shipping shares were a good market, with special 
‘upport for Cunard and P. and O. 

Among commodity shares, oils were firm, particularly Wakefield, 
but prices of tea and rubber shares turned irregular. Gold share prices 
Teovered sharply from low levels, but later eased off; diamond and 
lead share prices improved, but copper shares tended to ease. 
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New York 
(WEEKLY INpDIcEs) (1935-39100) 
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354 Industrials ......... 163: 123-8 125-6 
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1946: High, 184-6 (May 29), 


(a) Armistice Day. Low, 137-2 (Oct, $). 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
November 23, 1946 i ee Money 
inti Pale is Sa, FAFA «6c o Kecsince cee seccess 4,867,725 a ,063, 5060 
NORE OIE ck 5 os cecseccceccscesees 2,216,250 2,120,250 491,250 
By Stock Exchange introduction ................ 100,000 ose 206,875 
By Permission to Deal ...........0eceeeeeeeceee 181,574 281,130 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page #53. 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
Year £ £ 
WGKG (tO Gate). .cvcecideccccccccdssevccdscceccecsecccecs 1,587,092,941 678,605,128 
TBES (to date). .cccccseccpeccccidswsdanosvasibames cvebe 1,763,765,098  1,657,967,821 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year ee ex. 2a ee » a o 
1946 (to date). 613,589,171 60,044,620 4,971,338 448,020,417 38,636,543 191,948,169 


1945 (to date). 1,622,929,584 
* Conversions excluded. 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


(Continued on page 850) 


33,897,784 1,140,453 1,569,904,499 8,749,318 79,314,004 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES, LIMITED 


REVERSION TO PEACE-TIME OPERATIONS 
PRODUCTION EXCEEDS EXPECTATIONS 
SIR WALTER BENTON JONES ON THE OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of the United 
Steel Companies, Limited, was held, on the 
2oth instant, at the London office of the 
company, 8, Grosvenor Gardens, London, 
S.W 

Sir Walter Benton Jones, Bt., chairman 
and managing director, in the course of his 
speech, said: The accounts are a reflection 
of the first twelve months’ operations fol- 
lowing six years of war. Throughout the 
country the orderly reversion to production 
for peacs-time demands, the high volume of 
production and the freedom from interrup- 
tion of operation have exceeded our expec- 
tations. Is not this the outstanding feature 
of the last twelve months? There are short 
supplies of many things, and there are corre- 
spondingly great unsatisfied demands. It 
may be that the restoration to pre-war free- 
dom in whole or to a greater degree would 
have resulted in larger supplies of the things 
of which the supplies are short. 

This is a matter of opinion in which it is 
difficult to avoid prejudices, but, be this as 
it may, we should be thankful for much in 
this first post-war year. In the case of our 
company, I am voicing not only my own 
opinion but the opinion of all my colleagues 
when I say that the year has been more pro- 
ductive and more profitable than any of us 
would have cared to predict, and that this 
good fortune is due to the exertions, the in- 
genuity and the imperturbability of its staff, 
and, under their leadership, of its workmen. 
You will, I am sure, join with us in this 
acknowledgment and expression of gratitude. 


THE FUTURE 


But when we turn our eyes towards the 
future we see a cloudy horizon. There has 
never been a more critical time. The world 
of 1939, restless ever since 1914, has now 
been disintegrated. Can a new world be 
formed by peaceful means and maintained 
in peace in future? Who knows the answer? 
The immediate responsibility rests with the 
Governments which the nations have chosen 
to lead them. It is not easy for industry— 
by which I mean those who lend their savings 
to provide the machinery of industry, the 
workers who operate the machinery and 
those who manage the business of industry— 
not to be distracted by the changes which 
are taking place and the uncertainties which 
confront them both in the world at large and 
at home. 

Nevertheless, it seems clear that their duty 
is to concentrate on their own work of pro- 
ducing all they can and of planning te make 
good deficiencies and to improve efficiency. 
So far as this cempany is concerned, if crises 
are avoided there is a great demand for all 
its products, and we can look forward to 
continued prosperity. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The inclusion in the balance-sheet of the 
assets and liabilities of the wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Appleby-Frodingham Company, 
which has been voluntarily liquidated, is the 
explanation of most of the changes in the 
figures, but a comparison with the previous 
year can be made by referring to the state- 
ment of combined assets and liabilities which 
are presented with the accounts, as they have 
been for a number of years. 

The authorised share capital has been in- 
creased by £5,500,000 to £16,000,000, and 
the issued capital has been increased by the 
issue of £3,383,454 Four and a-Half per cent. 


Cumulative Preference shares, since con- 
verted into stock. The outstanding deben- 
ture stock of £2,058,674 and the Ten-Year 
Notes amounting to £1,500,000 have been 
redeemed Mortgages and secured loans are 
higher owing to the inclusion under this 
heading of a mortgage on the new Disting- 
ton works to secure the balance of the pur- 
chase price. General reserve at £2,800,000 
is greater by £1,500,000 following appropria- 
tions and transfers recorded in the report. 

The increase in investments in associated 
companies is due chiefly to the exercise of 
our option to purchase an _ additional 
£1,000,000 Ordinary stock in John Summers 
and Sons, Limited, making our total holding 
at the date of the balance-sheet £2,338,185 
Ordinary stock. 

Refund of E.P.T. (less tax) already re- 
ceived, which must be earmarked for im- 
provements or extensions, and amounts 
equivalent to income tax on the new initial 
allowances in sespect of expenditure on new 
plant granted for the first time under the 
Income Tax Act, 1945, have been included in 
reserve fo~ depreciation. E.P.T. is to end at 
December 31st, though price control still 
remains ; war-time artificial arrangements for 
pooling certain charges in a number of in- 
dustries in which we are engaged either have 
ended or are coming to an end. The results 
for the year 1946-47 will therefore reflect 
more exactly the results of our own opera- 
tions and exertions. 


HIGH LEVEL OF PRODUCTION 


The relatively high level of steel produc- 
tion reached in the United Kingdom in 
recent years is perhaps not fully appreciated. 
Before 1914 production was gradually ex- 
panding, and in that year reached a peak of 
7,835,000 tons. By 1918 it had risen to 
9,539,000 tons. Between 1919 and 1934 it 
fluctuated widely, falling below 4,000,000 
tons twice and rising above 9,000,000 tons 
only three times, but up to the end of 1935 
production had never reached 10,000,000 
tons. In 1937 it had reached nearly 
13,000,000 tons, and throughout the war it 
ranged between 12,000,000 tons and 
13,000,000 tons each year, although, except 
in the case of electric steel, no addition was 
made to productive capacity. These are 
interesting figures and they indicate that the 
steel industry rose to the emergency of the 
war. Production is still being maintained at 
a high level, and in the twelve months ended 


June 30th of this year production was 
12,271,000 tons. 


The quantities of steel ingots, pig-iron, 
coke and coal produced by the company in 
the twelve months ended June 30, 1946, give 
a general guide to its activity, first as com- 
pared with the output of the same basic pro- 
ducts in the United Kingdom in the same 
period, and, secondly, with the company’s 
own activity in 1938-39. 


“ of % of 
» 1945-46 U.K.in ownin 
Product tons 1945-46 1938-39 
Steel ingots... 1,609,000 13.1 116.5 
Pig-iron ...... 959.280 12.8 130 
Coke .......... 1,020,700 7.4 117 
Cat ois. ai 3.926.000 2.1 84.5 


These ‘materials are worked up into a 
great variety of products and by-products 
of which I gave you a summary a year ago 
and it is true to say that the demand for ali 
remains unabated, 
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There is no internal reason why the rate 
of production should not be maintained o; 
increased during the current year, everything 
depends upon the maintenance of coal sup- 
plies and transport sefvices. I make no 
comments on these two conditions. The 
scarcity of coal is emphasised daily and the 
maintenance of transport will be partly a re. 
flection of coal supplies to the railways ang 
partly the overcoming of difficulties caused 
y deferred repairs and renewals of rolling 


COAL POSITION 


Coal is a sore subject, and, although it 
is so important to us, I will say little abou 
it. The directors referred to the acquisition 
of the company’s coal mines in their report 
and expressed their belief that the amount of 
C icn which will be received will be 
available for employment in the company’; 
business. r 

You will remember that the company, 
which has always owned coal mines, has 
added to them in recent years both in the 
Midlands and in Cumberland. The object 
Was to ensure adequate supplies of coal of 
coking quality and at the same time to 
economise in production as the result of con- 
centration. e company requires large 
quantities of coal suitable for conversion into 
coke for its blast furnaces and for making 
gas for its steel works. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the coal board will fail to pay full 
regard to the requirements of the iron and 
steel industry, but the security of supplies 
afforded by the ownership of coal mine; 
producing the kind of coal we need, and 
especially selected coking coal, will pass from 
the company on the day the mines pass out 
of our hands, and this is a matter of grave 
concern. 


EXPORT PROBLEMS 


In addressing you last year I emphasised 
the need to export and I went so far as to 
suggest that export might be more important 
than the re-equipment of workshops, however 
desirable this may be. The need to export 
is mow more apparent although it is even 
less acceptable to those who want to buy 
consumer peor. Not only is the need more 
apparent, but it becomes daily greater, and 
if we want to buy things for ourselves as well 
as export them we shall have to work very 
much harder than we are doing now. 


The demand for steel for export is very 
t. Im the early part of the year steel 
gured high in export statistics, but later 
allocations for export were cut down. This 
may be necessary and the steel so saved 
from direct export may be exported in the 
form of engineering products. But commefce 
is not so easy as this, it is a matter which is 
much affected by the feelings of individuals 
and these cannot be disregarded. For 
example, if a foreign buyer wants a thousand 
tons of railway rails or a thousand pairs of 
railway wheels, he will not take fifty motw:- 
cars or one hundred wireless sets instead. 
Another man may take the motor-cafs of 
wireless sets, but the man who wants railway 
tails or wheels will buy them elsewhere. Not 
will he readily tongs that although he had 
bought his rails or his wheels from England 
for many years, when he needed them mort 
urgently than ever, England told him to wait 
until it was more convenient. England may 
lose his custom for ever. 

This question of priority in these tmes 
runs through activities of every kind, it ' 
part of planning and it is no doube nects- 
sary in some degree. But who is the arbiter, 
who, for example, decides that steel which 
pre-war was not used for constructing dwell- 
ing houses shall now be used for this pur 
pose instead of being used in the form of 
motor-cars to, pay for food purchased from 
abroad? And is the arbiter supplied with 
all the informati necessary to reach 4 
balanced decision? A man may not object 
to a tin hut or a steel house and may eve" 
be persuaded that they are just what he likes 


best, but neither will keep him alive if he 
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has no bread to eat. We used to build houses 
of bricks and mortar. It may be that houses 
made of steel will be better and more quickly 
built, but we cannot export bricks and 


mortar. 
DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


The most important consideration for all 
industry at the present time is new work, 
which includes making good excessive wear 
in war-time, improvements to existing plant, 
substitution of modern plant for old, ex- 
tending production and undertaking of new 
manufacture. Accordingly, I shall devote the 
rest of my remarks to this subject. 


I should like first to suggest that all 
should retain a sense of proportion about 
fgures. A number of industries have com- 
piled development programmes covering a 
number of years and the cost of carrying them 
out has been published. It is true that de- 
velopment has been suspended during six 
war years and that a pound will buy less 
than it did. To this extent these programmes 
ae larger than they would have been six 
years ago. But development is a normal 
part of industry, it is only the aggregation 
of the cost for whole industries and for whole 
services and the publishing of them which is 
novel. The spending of large sums is not 
novel, nor is the provision of large sums a 
new feature, 


> 


NEW WORK 


In a company of this size there is always 
a large amount of new work which may be 
either replacement of oan vee or instal- 
lation of new plant. In the last ten years the 
amount actually spent has averaged more 
than one and a-quarter million pounds a 
year and in the last pre-war year it was over 
three million pounds. In the war period 
only work of a special nature could be unde:- 
taken, but plans were prepared for post-war 
schemes of reparation, improvement and ex- 
pansion, and in gemeral they are included 
in the plans collected by the Iron and Steel 
Federation for the whole industry and em- 
bodied in its report to the Ministry of Supply. 
The progress and cost of special schemes 
included in these plans are as follows: — 


Special schemes which have already been 
started will be completed in the three calen- 
dar years 1946, 1947 and 1948, and they will 
cost seven and a haif million pounds, which 
wil be spread over the same period. Other 
special schemes not yet started, but which 
ate to be carried out in the seven years 1946- 
$3, will require a larger annual expenditure 
than in pre-war years if only because of 
higher prices, and a beginning will be made 
a soon as they have passed through the 
Pteliminary stages, Before these schemes 
are completed we should have received ail 
that will come to us as a result of the taking 
over of our coal m’nes by the coal board 
which will include working capital employed 
in coal mining and the price of such other 
assets as the board may take under options 
in addition to the compensation for the 
mines themselves. 


The foliowing is a general description of 
our plans in the three areas in which our 
acuvities are grouped, 


CUMBERLAND 


During the war we built adjacent to our 
Steelworks, and operated for the Ministry of 
Supply, a large electric steel melting plant and 
other special workshops for the manufacture 

munitions. We have now acquired these 
Workshops and they are in course of being 
‘quipped as a fount and engineering under- 
laking. We have aiteady completed a large 
got mould foundry which is the most 
modern in this country and which was de- 
‘ened after visiting a number of works in 

, country, on the Continent and in the 
hited States: An engineering shop to make 
+ ds of American design is also com- 


oe have nearly completed the equipment 
4machine shop for making coal conveyors, 


coal-cutting and coal-loading machinery of 
American _ design for coal mines, and 
we are in course of equipping a_ steel 
foundry and a special iron foundry to 
make engineering castings, which will 
be completed in the first half of 1947. We 
have retained one of the electric steel fur- 
naces for the manufacture of special steel. 
The works cover 45 acres, and they form in 
effect a new undertaking which we have called 
the Distington Engineering Company, Ltd. 
In addition to the special work for which 
the works are designed and intended to be 
used, they will be able to undertake, and are 
already undertaking, general engineering 
work for the other branches of the company. 


At the iron and steel works an elaborate 
new boiler plant which will greatly increase 
the efficiency of the steam supply to the works 
and which is estimated to save 10,000 tons 


of coal a year, has been installed and is at 
work, 


ROLLING MILLS 


The rolling mills are being reconstructed 
under a new roof. A cogging mill recently 
replaced by a new mill at Templeborough 
works, Sheffield, is being rebuilt and forms 
the basis of this scheme. This improvement, 
together with the expansion and modernisa- 
tion of the rail finishing plant, will equip the 
Workington steelworks to handle the in- 
creased share of the country’s rail-making 
business which the industry’s general scheme 
Proposes to allocate to it. This work. owing 
to delays in receiving formal approval, has 
only just been begun, and it is now unlikely 
to be completed before 1948. 


An ore preparation plant consisting of ore 
crushing and screening units will be com- 
pleted in December, 1946. A gasholder to 
store three million cubic feet of coke-ovea 
gas will be completed in 1947. In addition 
to maintaining an even rate of supply this 
holder is large enough to conserve a large 
part of the gas made at week-ends when the 
steelworks are standing. 


SHEFFIELD 


Samuel Fox and Company have embarked 
on a number of small schemes to improve 
efficiency and quality, which are either com- 
pleted already or will be completed within 
th: next few months. They are laying down 
new plant to increase the output of stainless 
sheets, which will be finished in the middle 
of 1947. They are also enlarging their 
capacity for making high-quality cold rolled 
strip and 10ad vehicle springs, including the 
acquisition of additional factory accommoda- 
tion, but these extensions will not be com- 
pleted until 1948. 


A large gasholder to store three million 
cubic feet of coke-oven gas is being installed, 
and will be completed in 1947. In view of 
the shortage of coal, equipment and storage 
capacity have been installed to fire one-half 
the steel-melting furnaces with oil. 


STEEL, PEECH AND TOZER 


At Steel, Peech and Tozer arrangements 
to use liquid fuel at the large Templeborough 
steel-melting shop are being made, which will 
make it possible to fire one-third of the fur- 
naces in this way. In addition to the pro- 
vision for firing with liquid fuel, all the 
furnaces, as in the ordinary course they are 
rebuilt in rotation, will be improved in design 
and facility of operation, and will be fitted 
with waste heat steam boilers ; one-fifth of 
this work has already been completed. 


A large shop has been renovated and 
equipped to increase the manufacture of rail- 
way carriage and wagon springs, and this is 
in operation. The railway wheel works, 
which have been used for exceptionally heavy 
work during the war period, are in course 
of being remodelled, and will be equipped 
with new presses and mills. This will be 
completed in the second half of 1947. 
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A large gasholder of the same size as at 
Samuel Fox and Company and Workington 
—namely, three million cubic feet, for use 
in the supply of gas to the works—is in 
course of erection at Orgreave coke works. 
The coke-making capacity at Orgreave is 
being duplicated in two stages, the first will 
be completed in 1947 and the second in 1948. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


_ In Lincolnshire an extensive programme is 
in hand. This includes a new cogging mill, 
improved equipment and electrification of 
the remaining mills and a new building. 
This will be completed by the end of 1947. 
A new steel melting shop adjacent to the new 
blast furnace installation is in course of con- 
struction, and will be completed early in the 
second half of 1947. Both of these are large 
modernisation undertakings. 


A plant has been completed for the manu- 
facture of what is known as foamed slag, 
which is blast furnace slag treated in such a 
way as to form light-weight material for 
building purposes. The constructional 
engineering shop is being enlarged, and this 
will be completed early in 1947. A scheme 
for large engineering maintenance shops has 
been approved, and this will be completed 
early in 1948. The board thought it wise 
to embark on the developments which I have 
enumerated as quickly as they could after the 
termination of the war, so that the company 
might have the benefit of new and improved 
installations as soon as possible. 


In 1939 two new blast furnaces on a new 
site, together with blowing engines, coke 
ovens and other equipment, were completed ; 
this plant has been an unqualified success. 
These new works were designed for twice 
the capacity which has been installed. The 
duplication forms part of the seven-year pro- 
gramme presented by the Iron and Steel 
Federation to the Government. It is desir- 
able that this work should be undertaken as 
soon as possible, and an application will be 
made to the necessary authorities for permis- 
sion to proceed. The cost of duplication will 
amount to approximately £5,500,000, and it 
is estimated it will take five years to com- 
plete. 


TRAINING 


An efficient and well-trained labour force is 
of great importance, and we are taking pains 
to provide facilities for the training of our 
operatives and staff in various wuvs. 
Juveniles attend our own _ continuation 
schools, at which they receive both technical 
instruction and general education. Super- 
visory staff are being trained in scientific 
methods of job instruction in accordance with 
the Ministry of Labour’s “ Training within 
Industry ” scheme. 

The return of men from the Services has 
created a problem of re-training and absorp- 
tion, and careful arrangements have been 
made to help such men to settle comfortably 
into industrial life once more. And special 
training schemes and refresher courses have 
also been established for the executive staff 
and to provide an opportunity for those who 
have been in the Services to refresh the'r 
knowledge. 


CONCLUSION 


-I conclude by asking you to remember 
that for six years we have concentrated all 
our energy and operated all our plant con- 
tinuously, and at its highest pitch in what 
has been rightly called the total war effort; 
no time or effort was available for doing 
many things which normally we should have 
done. We intend to make up the time which 
has been lost and we have already made a 
good start. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, and the proposed final dividend of 
54 per cent., making 8 per cent., less tax, 
for the year, was approved. 
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BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD 
COMPANY, 


MINING 
LIMITED 


(incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
PROGRESSIVE EXPANSION OF OPERATIONS 
MR W. M. FRAMES ON TAXATION AND LABOUR 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held, in Johannesburg, on Novem- 
ber rsth. Mr W. M. Frames, the chairman, 
who presided, moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said that progressive 
expansion of operations was reflected in the 
substantial increase in working profit, which 
had risen from £196,975 in the year 1944-45 
to £538,909 in the last financial year. Provi- 
sion for taxation had amounted to 424,144, 
provision for outstanding liability in respect 
of miners phthisis nsation had been 
£1,078 and the dividend had absorbed 
£269,500. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


By means of the issue of 490,000 shares 
at £5 108. per share which had been made 
coward the end of 1945 the company had 
raised an additional working capital totalling 
£2,695,000, enabling it to repay its loan 
indebtedness of £365,000 and to extinguish 
the short-fall of £94,372 in its financial posi- 
tion as at June 30, 1945. 

Expenditure on capital account during the 
year, in connection with the programme of 
expansion, started in 1945, had totalled 
£907,028. There had remained a balance of 
working capital on hand at June 30, 1946, of 
£1,622,288 which, together with the un- 
appropriated balance of £232,587, had given 
a total of £1,854,875. Of that amount, 
£1,632,615 was represented by deposits, tax 
redemption certificates and cash, less all 
liabiliues other than those of contingent 
nature. The issue of reserve shares by pro- 
viding the capital funds eoneeensy , Se ie 
e sion of ons ena t 
el Sathec = mation dividend of 10 per 
cent. out of current mining profits which 
had been released for purposes other than 
for capital expenditure. 


ORE MILLED 


Ore milled during the year had totalled 
199,600 tons, an increase of 71,400 tons Over 
the tonnage milled in the preceding twelve 
months. It had been possible to step up 
the rate of milling from 12,600 tons in Janu- 
afy to 30,000 tons in June. The yield of 
13.742 dwts per ton milled represented an 
increase of 2.627 dwts per ton. The millin, 
of that higher grade of ore, together wit 
the increase in tonnage to a level slightly 
above the most efficient capacity of the re- 
duction plant, had resulted, as could be antici- 
pated, in an increase in the value of the 
residue. It was hoped that the percentage 
extraction of gold would be improved when 
secondary crushing was introduced early in 
1947. 

It was expected that the output of 40,000 
per month would be attained early in the 
New Year. Thereafter, a further gradual 
increase in tonmage could be expected as 
additional equipment and labour became 
available, but it was not possible to say at the 
present stage how soon the equipment would 
be received to enable tonnage to reach 80,000 
tons per month, the capacity of the plant 
already ordered. 


The factor which still limited the expan- 
sion of operations was insufficiency of 
accommodation for European and native em- 
ployees. Progress on building operations 
lagged behind the schedule set to keep pace 
with the general development of the pro- 
perty, that being wholly due to a severe 
shortage of building material and the diffi- 


culty in securing sufficient qualified 


artisans. 


DEVELOPMENT DETAILS 


Development during the year had totalled 
33,315 ft, of which 3,545 ft. had been 
advanced at No. 2 shaft. The total was 
3,294 ft. less than in the previous year. 
Development sampled on the Carbon Leader 
had totalled 17,105 ft., all of which had been 
classed as payable, the average value being 
68.9 dwts. per ton over a width of 11 ins., 
equal to 758 inch-dwts. No. 2 shaft had 
been sunk to its final depth of 5,073 ft. in 
December. Since then the cutting of neces- 
sary stations, ore bins, reef and waste passes, 
etc., had been expedited as far as the supply 
of labour allowed in order to render the shaft 
available for production. Considerable work 
of that nature remained to be done, It was 
hoped that the necessary facilities for hand- 
ling rock underground would be available by 
the time that surface haulage connecting 
No. 2 shaft with the reduction works had 
been completed. 

No. 2 shaft had not been sunk to the reef 
horizon, but a spillage winze put down west 
of the shaft bottom on the Carbon Leader 
had exposed satisfactory values. 

Payable ore developed had amounted to 
1,388,000 tons, valued at 14.1 dwts. per ton. 
The available ore reserve re-estimated at 
June 30, 1946, had been 5,569,000 tons of 
the average value of 14.8 dwts. per ton over 
the assumed stoping width of 45 ins. Com- 
pared with the previcus year, the reserve had 
shown a satisfactory increase of 1,264,000 
tons, the assumed stoping width remaining 
unaltered and the average value being lower 
by 0.2 dwt. per ton. 


YIELD PER TON 


Shareholders would have noticed that the 
yield per ton milled during recent months 
had been considerably higher than the aver- 
age ore reserve value of 14.8 dwts. per ton. 
The difference was accounted for by the 
high percentage of sorting on the surface 
and the fact that it had been found possible 
during the opening up of stopes to mine 
below the assumed width of 45 ins. There 
was, therefore, no question of over-mining 
being practised. 

The sinking of No 3 circular shaft to 
serve as a ventilation upcast had been started 
in April after the necessary shaft collar, 
headgear 2nd hoists had been installed. By 
the end of June it had been sunk to a depth 
of 274 {t. below the collar, and by the end 
of October it had reached a depth of 682 ft. 
The speed of the future sinking of that shaft 
would largely depend on the incidence of 
water-bearing fissures and on the availability 
of cement. 

The deep borehole being sunk at a site in 
the southern portion of Farm Blyvooruitzicht 
had reached a depth of 8,466 ft. by the end 
of October. It had passed through the 
Pretoria series into dolomite at 915 ft. and 
had continued in that formation to a depth 
of 4,954 ft. From 4,954 to 4,967 ft. it had 
passed through the Black Reef series and 
thereafter had entered the Witwatersrand 
quartzites. No Black Reef conglomerate had 
been present. Below 4,967 ft. quartzites of 
the upper Witwatersrand series had been 
intersected with the Kimberley shale zone 
from 5,760 ft. to 6,160 ft. 

No formal decision had yet been received 
regatding the company’s application to the 
Mining Leases Board for a lease in respect 
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of ground adjoining the company’s nort 
boundary. Formalities in connection = 
the proclamation of the ground in questicg 
were, however, in - _ It was therefore 
anticipated that official notification regarding 
the company’s applicat_on would not now be 
long delayed. 


TAXATION RELIEF 


Changes in taxation providing a measure 
of relief had been announced by the Minister 
of Finance in his Budget speech in February 
last. With effect from January 1, 1946, the 
basic tax of 15 per cent. and the special 
contribution of 22} per cent. had been dis- 
continued and a material upward adjust- 
ment had been made in the formula tax 
which was on a sliding scale based on the 
ratio of profit to recovery. 

The increase in cost-of-living allowance to 
European employees had been introduced in 
September with eS effect from 
May 1, 1946. The additional allowance for 
the five months had been paid out and 
charged to working costs in September, and 
Sony, at amount in respect of the 
months of y and June were not reflected 
in the accounts now under review. 

Under an agreement between the Bank of 
Eng‘and and the South African Reserve Bank 
the price paid to South African producers 
for gold had been increased from 172s. 34, 
to 172s. 6d. per ounce fine as from January 
I, 1946. ‘The announcement of the new 
agreement had been made in July after the 
final accounts of the company had been 
drawn up. The small amount of additional 
revenue accruing to the company as a result 
of the increased price of gold and the conse- 
quent adjustment of taxation would accord- 
ingly be incorporated in the current year’s 
accounts. 


LABOUR TROUBLES 


In March, a strike of European miners 
had caused a stoppage of work at a consider- 
able number of gold mines. Operations at 
the company’s mine had been affected over 
a period of seven days. No dispute with the 
mine managements or the Chamber of Mines 
had been involved, strike action taken being 
wholly due to domestic troubles within the 
rank of the Mineworkers’ Union, In August, 
a strike of miners lasting four days occurred 
at the company’s mine over an unsatisfied 
claim for higher stoping contract rates. The 
employees on strike had resumed work when 
the Minister of Labour had appointed a con- 
ciliation board to investigate the dispute. The 
conciliation board was not able to reach an 
agreed solution. 

The employers’ representatives on the 
Board accepted a proposal that the dispute 
should be referred to voluntary arbitration so 
that the decision binding upon the mine and 
employees could be obtained from an inde- 
pendent person acting as arbitrator. The 
proposal, however, had been rejected by the 
employees’ representatives. The next deve- 
lopment had been the taking by the Mine- 
workers’ Union of a strike ballot, which had 
resulted in a vote at the mine of 105 to 8 
in favour of strike action to enforce the 
original claim. Consequently, at the request 
of the union the mine management, with the 
consulting engineer, had received a deputa- 
tion representing the miners concerned 
accompanied by two union executive officials. 
Atthat meeting the proposal for settlement by 
arbitration had been repeated but had been 
again rejected, and on the following day— 
22nd October—the miners at No. 1 and No. 
2 shafts had gone on strike and they were 
sull on strike. Other mine employees were 
unaffected and the sinking operations at No. 
3 shaft were proceeding normally. 


IMPORTANT PRINCIPLE INVOLVED 


_ The subject of dispute—the claim for an 
increase of about 27 per cent. in stoping 
rates—might appear a relatively small issue, 
but the principle involved was of great um- 
portance as it concerned the system of col- 
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lective bargaining which had been, for many 
year, recognised and applied through the 
industry with conspicuous success and with 
an undoubted advantage to employers and 
employees alike. It was a valuable system 
which they were all anxious to maintain. 
When friendly people who were dependent 
ypon one another, like the company’s mine 
employees and the mine management, failed 
to agree upon a particular question it seemed 
fair and reasonable for parties voluntarily to 
gibmit the matter in dispute to a decision 
of an outside, independent and impartial 
ybitrator. That method of solving the pre- 
sent difficulty was still open to those of the 
company’s employees who were on strike. 

The report of the proceedings at the meet- 
ing would be published in the Press and 
sureholders could obtain copies on applica- 
tion to the head office in Johannesburg or to 
the London office. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


ENGLISH, SCOTTISH AND 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED 


EXCEPTIONAL LIQUIDITY 


SIR FREDERICK W. YOUNG’S 
REVIEW 


The fifty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
of the English, Scottish and Australian Bank, 
Limited, was held, on the 2oth instant, at 
s, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C., the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Huntingfield, K.C.M.G., pre- 
siding in the absence of the chairman, Sir 
Frederick W. Young, on a visit to Australia. 


In his memorandum to the shareholders, 
Sit Frederick W. Young expressed his 
appreciation of the honour of his appointment 
the chairmanship of the board in succession 
to Mr. Sidney Marr Ward, who retired from 
that office on August 31, 1946. He paid 
inbute to Mr. Ward’s able administration of 
the bank’s affairs since October, 1937, and 
signified the board’s satisfaction that Mr. 
Ward had agreed to continue as a director. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


This year for the first time the bank’s 
«counts had been expressed entirely ia 
English pounds and comparable figures fur 
1945 had been inserted. By their repayment 
on July 1, 1946, the Perpetual stocks were now 
‘uminated frem the balance sheet which con- 
tnued to show an exceptionally high degree 
if liquidity, despite increased trade demands 
itflected in an expansicn of advances of nearly 
‘4 million. The degree of liquidity was 
‘“emplified by the ratio to deposits, etc., of 
ash, balances with bankers and at call, Trea- 
wury bills, bills receivable and special deposit 
«count at ros. Q}d. in the £. With the 
aclusion of investments this figure was in- 
Geased to 158. 7d. in the £. The balance- 

totals had risen by nearly £7,500,000, 

ind now stood at £68,792,000. The net profit 
the year of £180,326 was an increase of 
tatly £30,000 over the previous year and 
lie dividend recommended by the board 

Would approximate to the net distribution 
“tived by shareholders prior to the reduc- 

iN 1942. 

The period since the last general meeting 
weted the first stage of the conversion of 
ei "s economy to a peace-time basis. 

Dite the release of some 500,000 persons 
hal total of 600,000 from the armed 
“ts, there was still a stortage of labour 


in industry, and this, together with a lack 
of certain raw materials and the persistence 
of industrial disputes, impeded the achieve- 
ment of maximum production of consumer 
goods. Although overseas trade was at a 
high level, the prices of imported goods had 
risen in a greater proportion than those of 
exports, so that the necessity of maintaining 
or increasing Australia’s overseas balances 
was clear. It was satisfactory to observe that 
the whole cost of the war to Australia had 
been financed internally and that during the 
last five years foreign indebtedness had been 
reduced by £57 million. 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK 


Except for certain areas of New South 
Wales and Queensland, where dry condi- 
tions persisted, a reasonably good season 
was in prospect. The results of the recently 
reopened wool sales were gratifying, both as 
to the volume of wool sold and to the prices 
realised. Meat and dairy produce were still 
the subject of bulk purchasing arrangements 
between the British and Australian Govern- 
ments, and production continued at a level 
as high as livestock losses during the drought 
would allow. 

He concluded with a message to the staff 
and executive of appreciation for the excellent 
work carried out during a period when the 
business of the bank had shown considerable 
expansion as a result of the change to peace- 
time conditions. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
unanimously. 


SECOND INDUSTRIAL TRUST, 
LIMITED 


RECORD GROSS REVENUE 


The thirty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of the Second Industrial Trust, Limited, was 
held, on the 2!st instant, in London. 

Mr. L. A. Stride, the chairman, said that 
the report had, he felt sure, given satisfaction. 
The directors were able to repeat the as- 
surance given in the past two years that their 
investments carried a value substantially in 
excess of the figure at which they stood in 
the balance sheet. The appreciation was over 
35 per cent., and was the highest recorded 
since the Trust’s formation. The gross re- 
venue had again expanded and had now 
reached a new high record at £86,934, show- 
ing an advance of £6,632 on the previous 
year’s total and giving a gross yield on the 
amount at which the investments stood in the 
balance sheet of slightly over 6 per cent. 
The net revenue amounted to £33,477, an 
increase of £4,221. They proposed, for the 
third successive year, to raise the dividend 
on the ordinary shares by a half per cent., 
making 7 per cent. for the year. 

Looking ahead, they were confronted with 
many perplexities and uncertainties. Politics 
bedevilled the task of industrial reconstruc- 
tion, and inefficient administration was 
coupled with bad economic planning. He 
could not agree with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the country’s credit was 
higher than it had ever been, and he could 
not see the promised increase in the stan- 
dard of living. In foreign affairs the shape of 
things was far from encouraging. He visual- 
ised the probability of a recession of capital 
values sooner or later, but it might not be 
severe in the coming 12 months. The im- 
mediate revenue outlook was re-assuring. 

The report was adopted, 
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HORLICKS, LIMITED 
INCREASED PRODUCTION COSTS 


The ordinary general meeting of Horlicks, 
Limited, was held, on the 4th instant, at 
Slough, Bucks. 

Lt.-Col. J. N. Horlick, O.B.E., M.C. 
(chairman of the company), in the course of 
his speech, said: The net trading balance 
for the year is slightly lower, and this is 
largely explained by higher operating costs 
on both the manufacturing and selling sides. 
After taking into account the amount brought 
forward from the previous year, the available 
total is £242,712, as compared with £242,398 
for the preceding year. 

Six months of another year’s trading have 
passed since the date to which these accounts 
are made up, and you will, no doubt, expect 
me to express some views as to the fortunes 
of the company during this period. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 

Costs of production continue to increase. 
During the course of the last few months 
we have been infosmed by the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power that our supply of coal 
could not be guaranteed for the coming 
winter. There was no alternative, therefore, 
but to take the decision to transfer from 
coal to oil. 

Distribution costs also show an upward 
trend, and in these days of post-war dis- 
illusionment and frustration I feel the manu- 
facturers of proprietary goods render a useful 
service by reminding the public of products 
which give satisfaction and are of a quality 
which can be relied upon. 

These additional costs have forced us to 
raise our prices, but the burden of the 
excess profits tax has been lightened, and 
unless anything unforeseen occurs, the profits 
for the year ending March 31st next will 
not be less than those of the past financial 
year. Here again I must utter a note of 
warning; a sellers’ market still continues to 
exist, but sooner or later new products will 
come on to the market and competition will 
revive both at home and abroad. 


REORGANISATION OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 

In the United States conditions of business 
still continue to be difficult. It is true to say 
that for some time during last spring we did 
not know from day to day the price we would 
be asked to pay for raw materials, while you 
are all aware of the labour troubles that have 
been rife during the past twelve months, 
Since I last addressed you I have been over to 
the States myself, with two members of the 
board, and we have been devoting a con- 
siderable amount of our time, both here and 
on the spot, to reorganising the American 
business. As a result I can say that I am 
feeling more optimistic about the future than 
I was twelve months ago. 

I hope that next year I shall be able to 
inform you that we have overcme the teething 
troubles which we expected and have been 
experiencing in connection with some of our 
West Country interests, where our policy is 
still to help the farmers to increase their 
milk production and particularly to improve 
its quality. In this connection I would state 
that the results of the Artificial Insemination 
Centre which we inaugurated on November 
I, 1944, are quite encouraging. 

The report was adopted, and a final divi- 
dend of 16 2-3rds per cent. actual, less in- 


come tax for the year ended March 31, 1946,) 
was approved. 
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COMPANY NOTES 


LEVER BROTHERS AND UNILEVER. 
The following tables are extracted from the Lever Brothers and Unilever report for 1945. 
Notes discussing the improved form of the accounts and the imvestment prospect for the 
ordinary stocks appear on page 840. 


Value of Turnover. 


‘ 





Other vegetable and ani-| 
mal oils and fats...... 
Animal feeding stuffs... ./ 


Consofidated ac- 
counts 
Earnings & Divs 


79,430,000 | 90,820,000 
12,306,006 | 14,416,000 


Years to December 31, 1945 Main Items 1944 1945 
1 i 
Limited | NV | Combined £ L~ « 
ee ie Marzarine, edible oits and! 
ee ee ee MN ics ya bdneteseuee 42,065,000 | 50,188,000 
£ FL. £ Other foods for human’ | 
consumption .....++-+ 22,792,000 | 25,196,000 


| 












rading profit®.. A 19,032,149 55,355,517 24,189,917 Soap and other detergents 60,846,000 | 61,025,000 
lavestincat in-} ' f Toilet preparations, m-! 
come, etc. ....! 634,604 Dr.2,296, 387, 419,789 ing ge otwed }  §,767,000 6,259,000 
Non - recurring! Miscellaneous > uding, 
itemst .....-- Dr. 1,118,171, 20 982,902 844,507 Sree) co seneswese sl 9,235,000 | 8,922,000 
Total profit..... 18,52 582 74,041,922 25,454,213 (mainly tropical) 16,322,000 | 18,063,000 
Depreciation... 4 650) 9,439, 39,574 2,520,596 Merchandise. .........-- 27,243,000 } 28,205,000 
Taxation ......- | 6,669,706 39,435,186 10,358,340 Services {includes ocean, 
Djrectors’ pay- river and road trans-| 
ments........ 240,523 538,925 290,952 DOES) cnsnsegacenebend 4,633,000 4,256,000 
Debenture, etc. | tae, eee 
servicing .....} 148,115 1,236,808 263,802 Total value......{) 260,639,000 |507,348,000 
Deferred repairs .| 371,280) 1,929,513 551,647 ere 
Outside share-| 
holders’ in-! | . | as % sod bis £ | £ 
tetest . sisted { 128 3,382,698) epresen — 
am ” hese (a) Sales to third parties 164,752,000 182, 269,000 
Net profit ...... 8,332,775 18,079,358! 10,023,857 (b) Produced for Minis-| 
Preference div try of Food or | . 
dends (gross)..| 4,346,781, 6,866, 52: nie for West! 
African Produce, | 
Ordinary Stock :— Control Board... 60,961,000 | 65,773,000 
Earned (net)..... 3,985,994 11,212, ose (c} Sepplies of market-} 
Paid (net) ..... 314,285} 7,642,877: ves able products and 
Earned % 200+: 53-2 6-5 we services within the! 
Pa Ve a0 -ncwn~ 5 4-45 oe organisation....... | 54,946,000 59, 306,000 
General Reserve.| 1,500,000) Nil ose pane 
Carry forward... tess 6,288,961, ave £, 280,639,000 |307,348,000 





| cs % 
12,815,180 4-27 


~ . ———4-____-_— ---- 


* Does not include any material amount of profits or 
losses of an exceptional nature. Excludes subsidiary 


Expressed as percentages 
of above total values: 
Direct taxation on/ 


stocks declined 


: 
é 


Me 
a 
# 


companies not consolidated. 

7 Includes, m “ Limited,” loss of {£669,256 exchange 
differences. Figure obtained after crediting £500,000 part 
of provision for exchange losses and arises mainly on 
devaluation of French franc. “ N.V.”’ figure includes profit 
of F1.11,824,524 exchange differences. 


dends to Limited and! Not 
and N.V. shareholders! Sees 
NL 6 ken 5t5sa 5,045, 145,942, 1-64 
Profit retained tom “— 


profits.......... =| 
Distributed as net divi. | c 
and outside share- 
holders in subsi- 
the organisation 3, 945,6. 1-28 


Consolidated Balance Sheet Analysis. 


hn 


December 31, 1944 





December 31, 1945 








Limited | N.V. | | Combined Limited N.V. Combined 
: oes ee ie wetted oath Naha gaat 
got Pages aii Issued Share Capital—Limited and NV. : be i Ge Sh Be 
56,287, 175| 138,136,000, 69, 949; (a) Preference and pre ferted ovdinery .... cnbtinbpee | 56,287,175,138,136,000; 69,207,949 
13,610,550 169,350,000 27,722,850 takes Sut iens Leen hon eal hS « o> | 13,610,350 169,350,000, 27,722,850 
|" 34,350,000 3,212,983 Redeemable preference (Ordinary dividend issue). | : 34,350,000 3,212,983 
5,286,673 70,140,256 42,847,355, RNG GEMS « «oso Minha vanedh o's bWkdos ‘ 5,286,673 70,240,256} 11,847,355 
1,669,161, 56,022,962. 6,909, 358, CSE. <0. os tancukoerseegenoentces | 1,669,161, 56,022,962, 6,909,359 
16,021,205 48,397,184 14, 548,11 General etc. Limited and N.V. . | 16,411,806! 49,342,332) 22 027,027 
6,872,581 9,87 199 7,795, = reseeues, Subsidiaries............ 8,392,917; 12,496,996, 9,561,844 
ee 112,595  758,8 achenee adjustments reserve ....... adaie eeeke oki 
5,472,022! ... | 5,472,022) British income tax reserve. .....6e.seeeces ee eee 5,000, ‘| 5,000,000 
4,300,000, awe 4.500.000, Special contingencies reserve.....-... aesesyties vee | ate fae 
' , Outside shareholders’ interests :-— 
12,541,063, 37,14 a 16,015,24 (a) Preference and preferred ontieny eis umibard 12,539,937, 37,142,454 16,014,137 
596,639 2,826 860, 563,259 4,083,693 945,234 


2,326,646 30,323,780, 5,163,030, 


| 12,180,045, 1,158,280) Oeier lene long term liabilities |2.... 








pew. , ae = An omy reserves, €tC..........005 | 


eee | 2,274,446, 70,228,750 8,843,406 
37,070, cs AG 417 





ee ee eee 





9,864,597 105,593,299 eee | Limited/N.V. rpg PNG o Sao niens = odes 9, 297, 99, 525,86 
| } Exchange difference on conversion of ordimary 
E om | 2S in! CODE so. cknee anes ssiat ceec eeONNCCHe tte eh _ ost 1,740,171 
109, 118 918 72,445,795 116,606,056 Total of capital reserves, Cte. ....ecceeeeees enone nen erenatt 
a an 7 
| | er eeethoe ee 


41,154,471' 300,916,482. 69, min 


43,538,827/216, 6,705,608 63,808,737) Land, buildings plantations, ships, ete. ......... 43,961,570 219.044.727| 64,450,272 
22, 259,030,118,090,919 33,304. Sates et etliahdestia Sens 
Pye ree TTT, 541.191 26.065, eSsist it aniiaed ; a eee geo ipaiaee 
3,823,050 12,255,828 4,969,418) Trade Investments .........2.. 2.2.0.0 éoveve 5,781,501} 11,507,003) 4,857,627 
wa 854,082 | Lame Sree CUNO aon... npwar+ceducees oon Ss Ak lL) 59,975 
O0:277.11608 108.20 T2R.07R.568 ‘Total Plant Aewets end Long’ Term Ghai cee | 65,967,701: 137 
Telegi2y, 8987 ISS 21981812, Debtors... 2. .--...scscesscesessenssares Smee seso0 sit 
16,702,663. 45,687 026. 20.976.07 Cash at bark an iw hand 200000000000 22,862,944) 83,066,961, 30.632'747 
10,313,066) 54,305,415, 15,392,611} Other assets c..... cseescnsecesessscee | 91599082 221,889,435) 20,064'802 
1 340,402,925 104,406,008 Total Current Assots....................... fn 122,638,517 
14. 726.154) 71,941,975 21,955,363: Creditors and acerwed liabilities... 2.2... ..2277° 17,810,574 98,387,869 27,013,443 
7,677,325 84, 15,586,396, Taxa xation and pcontinngaeeien «. bin whe nieve? 93, 501.998 
7 ‘311, 168, 45,731, 11,588,741’ Other current liabilities and provisions.......... 6, 58,759,6 | Ip aTkeoe 
42,041,004) 138,265,550 55,774, Net working capital.......... so eet desns everee | 47; 298,356, 66,044,575 
109,118, 918 722,445,795, 16,694,056 Total of fixed aspets ......... sai ieber TE 1112, 738,655'777, 888, 185,499,712 
oe — a ' ae 


Fined Assets and Loag 
asiuims and goodwill. . ...........cc.e- 41,003,1 


Term Clase 





| 
502, 105,586, 69,261,044 
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Mentague Burtoa.—The full accounts 4: 
ee and retail tailoring ony, 
unlike the preliminary statement, disclose 
decline in trading ts for the year somes 
March 31, 1946. rings available for :h. 
parent company’s equity rose by £220,005 
owing to reduced taxation and deferred repair 
seas sens the cane Lang the parent 
5 per cen 
Gobentate as ya 7; =f cent syst dhaglh cs 
will assist at equity earni The consolidated 
balance sheet indicates that fixed assets com- 
prise some 7 per cent of total assets and tha 
substantially in the past yea. 
During the war, the group supplied one-fifth 
of Service clothing requirements and later wa; 
demobilisation suits almost to 
Capacity at the expense of normal trade. Th- 
group has suffered from the prevailing short. 
ages of cloth and of female labour, which 3; 
50 per cent below the pre-war level. To 
remedy this a branch factory is being estab- 
lished at Goole. 


Years to March 31 
1939* 1945 1945 


—- and Divs.:— . $ ’ 
Group trading profits. 906,804 1,797,999 1,548,295 
Depreciation, etc...., 203,096 167,107 = 1577 4 
Deb., etc., servicing .. 287,728 = 295.675 
Taxation ‘hbabes cic 190,551 762,212 573.0» 
Staff pensions, etc. ... 1,996 25,000 25,000 
Deferred TS ..... oo 341,658 60,00) 


Preference dividends. . 345,000 = 100,009 ~— 100,00) 
Retained by sub. cos., 
SUEs nanbacnsds pane eon 21,926 23,491 
Ordimary Shares :— 
Woes boneescets 150,621 = 92.968 332 
Pr iicsn sick . od . 213,130 55,723 140,431 
Farned %.......... . 9-3 8: 3t 26 St 
BUEN cbceeds oss 7 5 2 
General reserve ...... 50,000 Nil 174,165 
Carry forward ....... 214,534 80,990 79,701 
Consolidated Bal. Sheet: — 
ear 9,192,170 10,189,015 10,261,726 
BOS Ss SS . ot 1,578,709 13,587,996 1.163,0% 
Cash at bank, ete..... 393,328 2,342,104 2,190.b8) 


2,122,195 4,325,170 4,705,818 
Net current assets.... 1,355,105 2,350,278 2,555,51s 
Loan capital ........ 4,547,854 5,727,155 5,669,128 
Share capital. ....... 5,229,165 5,199,588 5,199,534 


* 1939 Parent Co. only. 


+ Earned rates before charging deferred repairs » 
1945, 38-9 per cent ; 1946, 31-9 per cent. 


The highly geared 1os. ordinary shares at 
31s. yield £3 17s. 6d. per cent. Trading 
prospects depend on the volume of supplies 
which can be produced to meet the huge de- 
mand, and on the profit margin permitted. 
The chairman has mentioned that the pic<c- 
goods shortage is more acute than during 
the war, thus implying a cautious assessment 
of prospects. 





(Continued from page 845.) 
OFFER FOR SALE 


New Brighton Tower Company (amusc- 
ment buildings and grounds). — ‘Capital 
£200,000: £100,000 in § per cent {1 cumu- 
lative preference and £100,000 in Is. ordinary. 
Adjusted prefits, before taxation, years end- 
ing during 1943, £23,217 ; 1944, £3294) 
1945, £40,953; 1946, £44,199; 1947 (yew 
ending September 30), estimated not less than 
£44,199. Assets statement as at February 
28, 1946: Freehold land, etc., as valued 
September 12, 1946, £181,048; current assets, 
£35,102; net. current liabilities, £2,397. la 
Anderson Nairn have purcha hased 
1,000,000 ordinary at net cost 2s. 21d. and 
offer for sale 850,000 at 2s. 4d. _List of 
applications opened and closed November 2!. 


Bentalls store). — Capita 
£202,202: £102,202 in 5} per cent él 
cumulative preference and £100,000 in 2s. 

A to deal in ordinary 

’ Net profits, before tax, years ¢ 
anuary 31, 1939, £81,977; 1945; 129i 
1946, £151,153. Directors envisage 4 


of 75 per cent for 1946-47. Balance sheet 


(Continued on page 851.) 
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) THE ECONOMIST, November 23, 1946 
(Continued from page 850.) 


+ January 31, 1946: Fixed assets and trade investments, £860,415; 
s = assets, £671,483; goodwill, ée III; net current assets, £62,798; 
sof reserves and surplus, £799,122. EP T. refund, £16,000 net. Offer 
OUD of 200,000 28. ordinary at 30s. Lists opened and closed November 18. 
_ as KR and Son (brewers and bottlers).—Capital £224,000 
ded in ss. ordinary stock units. Adjusted group profits, before tax, years 
the ending in 1939, £110,052; 1944, £155,639; 1945, £147,567; 1946, 
ao. estimated at approximately 1945 level. Dividend 1945, 20 per cent. 
“pair Assets —T based on balance sheets for years ending in 1945 : 
rent Fixed assets, £1,323,208; current assets, 327,138; met current 
cent liabilities, £87,237; debentures and loans, £354,847; goodwill, 
hich ‘54,000. Charterhouse Finance Corporation purchase, 320,000 55s. 
lated units at net cost 22s. 10d. and offer them at 23s. 6d. Lists opened and 
com- cosed November 22nd, 
| that BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 
ait, Bernard Wardle and Company (furn'shing fabrics and dress goods). 
on Capital £350,000: £150,000 in § per cent. £1 cumulative preference, 
‘yee {200,000 in 1s. ordinary. Application to deal being made in Man- 
The chester. Combined adjusted net profits, before taxation, directors’ 
hon. fees, etc., years ended during 1939, Dr. £3,432; 1945, £36,389 ; 1946, 
ch is {53,817- Directors envisage dividend of 15 per cent if profits for first 
To financial period exceed £53,817. Assets statement: Fixed assets as 
stab- valued September 30, 1946, £277,373 ; current assets, £175,659 ; net 
current liabilities, £13,128; proceeds of 10,000 £1 shares at 7os., 
{35,000. E.P.T. refund £5,500 net. Tokenhouse Securities Corpora- 
be tion purchase 150,000 preference at net ccst 20s. 3.1d. and 2,000,000 


ordinary at net cost Is. 9.27d. 

t C.V.A. Jigs, Moulds and Tools,—Capital £264,000 : £200,000 in 
s} per cent redeemable {1 cumulative preference, £14,000 in “A” 
{1 ordinary and £50,000 in “B” £1 ordinary. Application to deal in 
preference being made. Prefcrence redeemable 1952-1967. Adjusted 
net profits, before tax, years ended December 31, 1939, £35,354; 
1944, £28,260; 1945, £21,214; 1946, directors estimate they will 
exceed those for 1945. e sheet as at December 31, 1945: fixed 
assets, less depreciation, £316,964 ; current assets, £201,390 ; net cur- 





™ rem liabilities, £82,004. Capital increased from {14,000 by issue of 
es 200,000 §} per cent preference and 50,000 £1 “ B” crdinary. C.M.W. 
os Trust purchase preference at 20s. 6d. and “B” ordinary at 21s. Placing 
26 St price of preference 21s. 6d. 
om H. and J. Quick (motor dea‘ers and engineers).—Capital £57,000: 
—— {7900 in $4 per cent £1 cumulative preference, £50,000 in Is. 
crdinary. Application to deal in ordinary stock being made in Man- 
it ad chester. Net profits, before tax, years ended September 30, 1939, 
"163 085 {9,735 ; £1945, £19,816 ; 1946, £22,610. Ordinary dividends: 1944-45, 
190,89 17} per cent ; 1945-46, 74 per cent interim and directors propose final 
105,818 of 17} per cent. Balance sheet at September 30, 1946: Fixed assets, 
299 (09.018, £130,658 as valued October 1, 1946 ; current assets, £138,624 ; 
199,548 mt current assets, £65,193 ; general and specific reserves, £70,456. 
EP.T. refund to December 31, 1945, £8,656 (net). ; 
London and Provincial Rubber.—Capita! £600,000: {£230,000 in 
6 per cent £1 cumulative preference and £370,000 in £1 ordinary. 
Group adjusted net profits, before tax, years ended December 31, 
res at 1939, £46,698 ; 1944, £47,370 ; 1945, £50,299 ; 1946, directors estimate 
rading prefits before any taxation at not less than £100,000 (1945, £111,983). 
upplies Ordinary dividend 1945, 5 per cent. Conso'idated balance sheet at 
ge de- mber 31, 1945: Fixed assets, £324,216; premium on shares in 
mitted. subsidiaries, £84,713; current assets, £427,501; met current asscts, 
- piece- 428.724; free reserves, nil. E.P.T. refund to December 31, 1945, 
during 460,500 net, 
ssment CONVERSION 


John Mackintosh and Sons (toffee and confectionery manufacturers). 
—Issue of 1,000,000 4} per cent £1 cumulative preference. Offer of 
380,000 shares at 208. 6d. to holders of 5 per cent first mortgage 
debenture stock redeemable at 105 per cent on January 1, 1947, and 
400,000 at 20s. 6d. to holders of 7$ per cent redeemable preference 
iedeemable at 22s. 6d. on January 1, 1947. 200,000 shares offered at 
20s. 6d. to preferred and deferred ordinary shareholders. Remaining 
20.000 subscribed at 208. 6d. by Erlangers. Applications by debenture 
aad preference holders to be made by December 2, 1946. 

OFFER TO SHAREHOLDERS 
Cope Bros. (Tobacco manufacturers)—Offer of 52,500 £1 ordinary 
at 60s. in proportion of one new for every six shares held. Issuc 
0 provide for repayment of loans and additional working capital. 

Victory Real Estate-—Offer of 700,000 1s. ordinary shares at pat 
ordinary stockholders registered on November 4, 1946, on the basis 
df three new for every eight 1s. otdinary stock units held. Finance 






















mcessary to complete purchase of additional properties. Application 
© be made by December 10. 
New York Prices 

Close Close Close Close Close ° Close 
Raltreads Noy. Nov. | 3. Nov. Nov. ov. Nov. 
; ae 3° 20 and lndustrial 15 20 13° 20 
Mlantic Coast... Sixd 493 | Am. Smelting .. 51} 49% | lat. Paper ..... 465 464 
Craratific .... 123 12} | Am. Viscose.... 53. 52 | Liggett Myers.. 91 92 
nytt. Pi... 47% 45h | Amaconda...... 39; 384 | Nat. Distillers.. 22) 214 
aaacemtral ist Beth. Steel... @1y 89g | Nat. Steet...... 81 81 
25} | Briggs ..-. 32) 31 | Phelps I eer 3 

Scher? aneseoiAmer. 17g 194 | Proct.G .. 59} 
Chrysler ....... 85x 82g | Sears Roebuck. . 37%, 3% 
Distillers Seag.. 17} 6g | Shell Union.... 30 29 

a noe 6 160 | Eastman Kodak 215 215 | Std. Oil N.J. -. .664xd 
ue 153 | Gen. Electric... 374 $58 | 20th Cen. Fox.. 40° S84 
60 | Gen. Motors.... 512 £0 | United R, Drug. 93 et 

° Inland Steel... 37] 37 | US. Steel... ... 728 
Int. Harvester. . xd West’house E... 23$ 224 
i 18% | Inter. Nickel... 30, 293 | Woolworth..... 48 455 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


_ “The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—The increase 
in metal prices on November 13th caused a rise in the raw materials 
component to 286.0, and in the total index to 214.4. In the week 
ending November 19th there was no further change; the crops com- 
ponent remained at 164.3. 


“THE ECONOMIST ” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 

















i SETS iia hy SES TREE 9s ee 
Mar. | Nov. Oct. Oct. Nov. 
CS A ES ee a 
1937* | 1945 1946 1 1946 1946 
} ' | 
* , ty Vo. ice % Dare ¥ . j a a a a se is 

Cereals and meat ....... | 93-0 | 207-5 | 109-7 110-1 {| = 109-7 

OGher foodie . . wk. kt cee 70-4 10T-3 106-7 106-6 106-6 

WME ogi 65. 0abbs bole 74-2 105-0 112-6 1244-9 | 135-9 

inate ie... AL. 113-2 154-3 194-8 | 194-8 194-8 

Miscellaneous .......... 87-0 127-8 138-7 138-7 | 138-4 

Complete index......... | 12 | 9s | 179-6 | 1222 |= 133-6 

ERIN wnrnccececes 119-9 164-4 | 178-3 181-9 183-8 

’ * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. Fa 
EMPLOYMENT IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 

i 4 1000's) uy see ed 
| Mideao3s | Midel94s | July, 1946 | August, 

7 ¥ 1946 

Group 4. i 
Metai manuiacture ...........00.- ~ 333-4 551 *4 353-7 | 357 «8 
RARE, dance senconedep «seein 921-4 1438 0 1,167 -3 1,200 -0 
Vehicle construction and repair ...... 538-3 937 4 600 -7 616 -3 
Shipbuilding and repair ........... oe 144-7 252 +3 224 +4 223-3 
BEOG SN ch needs s cnccdueecbeccke 820 -0 886 -3 880 +4 906 -6 
RR I endanndaeesignie oe 284 +4 438 +1 334 0 341-2 
Fotar, Group [. .....0.0 Sg 3,042 8 4,505 8 3,560 +5 3,645 2 
Group 11,—Basie industries 
Coal mig 6....n55c0ce p0aGeceps 761 -2 717 6 705 6 105-6 
Gas, water and electricity ......... oe 214-8 16 6 208 0 215-1 
Tramway and bus serviees ........ ie 205 0 221 +3 231-5 237-7 
Other road passenger transport....... 374 15:1 20-8 21-5 
Goods trai Dr 100. kacGuhues be 146 143 2 161-8 165-8 
Misceilapeous tramsport ....00..-s0- 22 +2 25 +5 320 33.1 
Group 111.—Other Manufacturing 
Industries 

Food, drink and tobacco ......eses ii §91 *8 485 -2 529 5 539 9 
Textile industries .........ccceseeee 987 -9 619 -2 695 5 712-0 
Leather and leather goods ........... 730 5i 6 610 62-9 
Big. si: ke 00 AoattOcedes Bieed > 63141 402 8 469-4 479-8 
Woodworking ........ bs dees a aoe => 228 -8 
Paper, printing, etc. ........2.++0+ os be) 373°9 
Brick, tile, pipe, etc, .......0...005- 96 4 A-3 69-3 70-8 
Pottery, earthenware ....... data 67-0 39 6 526 £4°5 
Glass and glass bottle ........e000.- 48 -2 45 8 56 -9 58-7 
Otber manufacturing ......6.e+e000 315 °5 252 *2 326 6 239-2 
Building and civil engineering ....... 1,206 5 €32 0 1,076 6 1,080 -6 
INN. ecssncaences amuane os 2,160 -4 1,514 “5 | 1,707 -9 1,748 -0 
Commerce and finance .......... see 3151 231 9 | 249 6 256 -8 
Entertainment, sports. .... eccesccese 340 +5 129 6 146 -4 150-3 
Hotels, restaurants, etc. ......00+ iia 453 +4 378-7 | 9 406-6 413-6 
LAUNUNR  < capaleeneccutscnegaveees 193 +2 154 +8 156 +1 157 9 

12,425 +1 505 -7 “175 ° 


si ihlecioaadss 4 
| 11,019-7 11, 


EMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN, SEPTEMBER 1946 
































B __{000's) sealed 
| | <kiaite. 
| Mid- | Mid- Mid- july Aug. | Sept. 
| 1939 | 1943 | Ags | 194 | 1946 | i986 
Sar joer 1 goss tt oe 
No. in employment, including | i | 
H.M. Forces :-— | 
ee aa 2 ee | 33,643 | 14,971 | 14,751 | 13,550*, 13,835", 13,853 
WHOMRED. « .. 2s cevesoccceces | 4,837 7,230 6,675 5478 | 5,704" 56,700 
GO... boi dds. ds | $8,680 | 22,201 | 21,426 19,028 19,539*) 19,553 
Decrease since 1943.......++ see aie son 775 | 3,170 | 2,662%| 2,648 
} } 
No. in Forces, Civil Defence, etc., | i | 
1 employed on equipment ‘ 
aa onal for Pores wee 1,627 | 10,260 | 9,106 2,607 2.439* 2,275 
Decrease since 1943........- ase oes 1,149 | 7,650 | 6667" 7,985 
Balance available for home market i 
and exports....... at gaan 16,653 | 11,941 | 12,322 | 16,421 17, 100* 17,278 
Increase since 1943.......4+ ‘ nat 376 4,480 4,778" 4,956 
ne * Revised figures. ore 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN* 
October 16th, 1946 aN 
Wholly Unemployed 
— a oe a Temporarily Total 
Less than More than Stopped 
2 Weeks 2 Weeks 
= ‘ i Eh El a St gerne eco 
Men 18-64 .......... 51,132 205,618 2,778 259,528 
Boys 14-17........-% 4,9 4,435 43 9,396 
Women 18-59.......... 23,238 65,933 | 1,021 90,192 
Girls - 14-17........-% 3,725 2,789 “a 6,542 
DOE cb ctcdendine 83,013 278,775 3,870 365,658 


* Nuwbers of insured persous registered as unemployed. 





EMPLOYMENT FOR HOME CIVILIAN MANUFACTURE AND 
SERVICES AND EXPORTS 


(000s) 








Manufacturers :— 
Metals, chemicals ..... 2,036 1,214 60 3,292 
Other manufactures .... 3,634 1,827 50 2,906 
tlie. .asckiessasue 5,670 | 3,041 | 54 | 6,198 
eee ee 4,680 2,624 56 4,839 
Export ...csecccrsoe 990 417 42 1,359 
Basic industries and sere 
SOME 24.35 bvacacanee 4,683 5,111 | 109 5,517 
Building and civil 
engineering 1,310 722 55 1,225 
Distributive trades ...... 2,887 1,958 68 2,237 
Other services .......¢0. 1,200 1,400 | 70 1,923 
: cn cisaiensinaiiiie 16,650 | 12,322 | 74 | 17,100 
Increase since 1943 ...... ie 381 | 5,100 





* Revised figures. 
YARN AND CLOTH PRODUCTION 


‘All figures are weekly averages; million Ib. for yarn and million 
linear yards for cloth.) 


Singie Yarn 


eater eee 


September . 


“SA small weight o1 other yarn was aiso doubied (0-27 mn. ib. per week m 1949). 
t Including total nylon cloth from August, 1944 


Average for second halt year onlv 


Weaving 





Doubled} Cloth Produced 


' PIG IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION 
Pig Iron 
Weekly Annual Weekly 
Average Rate Average 
1938 :-— 
VOM. 0<0500ccdbae a 130,000 6,761,100 200,000 
1945 -— 
DD. 3 teen shea obit = 133,000 6,916,000 238,300 
UY.» wade bh cbiccten > 134,800 7,010,000 213,800 
ee eee 5 122,300 6,358,000 182,000 
September. .......00 139,000 7,224,000 240,000 
CSOOGIEE 6p 00F cSenssde 146,100 7,598,000 243,200 
1946 :-— 
DODD. 45500 cdnwactuee 151,500 7,878,000 239,900 
ee ee eee 147,000 7,645,000 226,000 
RMN isons hs tiscd 145,300 7,558,000 225,900 
September. ......... ° 147,300 7,660,000 238,500 
October inci. <...5es oe 155,800 8,102,000 254,300 


Source : Ministry of Supply. 





Yarn Consumed 





Steel Ingots and Castings 


Annual 
Rate 


10,397,900 


12,392,000 
11,118,000 

9,465,000 
12,514,000 
12,648,000 


12,475,000 


ADVERTISING STATISTICS 


These figures are extracted from a report of the National Institute 
of Economic and Social Research, which forms the subject of a leading 


article on page 822. © 


1. ADVERTISING EXPENDITURE IN THE U.K. anp U.S., 1935 


— 


£000 | Percentages | Percentage 


5. hs & —_——-—— 





United Kingdom 








S| ereaBcoox? 
Oo] MOPuUorowr 


rt 








| U.S.A, 
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2. DISTRIBUTION OF ADVERTISING EXPENDITURE BETWEEN 
CommopiTiEs (Percentages) 


Press Display | Outdoor | Radio | Total 





1935 | 1938 | 1935 | 1938 | 1935 


} 

















Advertising directed to the Final eo 
Consumer :— 
lL Food..... Esdvodosieesdoveds 8-7 9-2 21-5 45-0 11-0 
DR cba néekemn-oxuiis on " 3:3 2-8 18-5 3-2 40 
PDs 04080005 040 00 oneuie 41 3-8 10-8 1-1 4-1 
4. Fuel and light.............. 2-0 2-1 1-5 ee 14 
5. Household stores ..........+ 3-2 3-3 2-3 6-6 34 
6. Household equipment ...... . 2-7 2°6 0-8 oo 3-0 
7. Household entertainment .... 2-0 1-4 0-3 mas 2-0 
Oi EN cio... oS occa cure cts : 3-2 2-7 1-9 0-3 33 
ee OS ea aS 4:8 5:8 2-3 16-0 47 
10. Medical goods.........+.20 8-0 8-2 3-1 20-0 6-9 
1l. Vehicles and accessories ..... 5:9 5-1 6-2 -< 5:8 
12. Miscellaneous goods..,.....+ 6-1 71 31 4-6 5-3 
13. Retailer's advertising........ 9-9 10-6 4-6 a 11-6 
14. Travel and transport........ 2-6 2-7 3-1 see 38 
15. Entertainment & amusement. 4:2 4°5 11:5 1-4 4-1 
16. Miscellaneous services ....... 3-0 3-5 3-0 18 | 25 
Total Advertising to the Final Con- 
SNE. nd NLD cle oth ide évbo os és 100-0 | 113 
Other Advertising: — 
as ED oan nsw as cee 3- } 23 
18. Financial advertising........ 4-3 ; 29 
19. Trade & technical advertising 8-9 | 176 
TT 6B a an0s din eobinbihe 100-0 100-0 100-0 
3. Net REVENUE OF NEWSPAPERS, 1935 
(Percentages) 
National National | Suburban | 
and Provincial and and | All 
London Dailies | Provincial | Provincial | Newspapers 
Dailies Sundays Weeklies 
iia Sea 41-0 43-4 . 25-2 40:8 
Advertising :— 
Display ..... gue. 3 52-0 43-4 58-2 | 49-5 
Classified. ....... sieves 7-0 13-2 16-6 9-6 
a 59-0 56-6 49-6 | 14-8 | 59-2 
—_—_—_—_—_——_—_—_ en —_—_—_—_—_———_—_-_  - — ——— 
Torat Revenug.... | 100-0 100-0 “100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 








4. Net ADVERTISING REVENUE AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL Ne! 
REVENUE OF NEWSPAPERS, 1935 anv 1943 
(Percentages) 


a 


National and London Dailies 0 
UEEEEE ERR, on cine anne racendsvskes sen ease 8 
National and Provincial Sundays .................. 49-3 26-6 
Suburban and Provincial Weeklies ' 74-6 
l 


Pe PIR ce ano 0.00.6. 0p,00) 064000 s0000 000-20 59: 


5. Net REVENUE oF Pertopicats, 1935 (Percentages) 












Technical 
Journals 


Trade | All 
Journals | Periodicals 


a 











ES Ses cccess eeerccee ° 22-8 41:2 
Advertising :— 
Display z..6ccsvesesees 14-2 504 
Classified. .....ccseee 3-0 a4 
Total .wicvecces 77°2 





Totat REVENUE.... 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The beginning of the banks’ make-up has 
produced no undue stringency in the short loan position this week. 
despite the legacy of tightness from the closing days of last week. 
There were again no maturities or issues of Treasury deposit receipts, 
but the week’s £160 million issue of bills again exceeded payments by 
£10 million. Moreover, official demands at the tender were smallet 
(total applications dropped from {293-4 to {282-2 million), so that the 
discount market quota rose rather sharply, from 38 to 45 per cent 
An appreciable proportion of these payments fell to be made on Monday, 
when there were again no bill maturities, so that money then was 
keen demand, but the usual mid-monthly release of funds from the 
Milk Marketing Board saved the market from any need to seek special 
assistance. 

On Tuesday, however, the large bank which normally makes up 0 
that day called rather heavily, and there was little offtake of bills by 
the other banks, so a moderate amount of special buying was requ" 
before market books could be balanced. By the Wednesday, howev® 
this credit creation and the rapid return of funds called on the previous 
day—employed both in bill purchases and loans—had produced 4% 
easier position than for some time. This is reflected in the Bank retu™ 


(Continued on page 856) 
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THE ECONOMIST, November 23, 1946 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 

For the week ended Nov. 16, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was £50,982,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £43,634,000, and 
jssues to sinking funds £90,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
(9,411,954, the deficit accrued since April Ist 
is £509,943,552 against £1,759,226,414 for 


the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(¢ thousands) 


—— 


Esti- ss | a» 4 a 
Revenue mate, April — | Week , Week 
1946-47 Pv t ended | ended 
Nov. | Nov. 


oO 
Me | Ne | 3%, | 06, 
1945 | 1946 1945 | 1946 
OrDLN ARY , | SG resss = | ey or | we 
REVENUE 
Income Tax 1111000) 544,990, 481,595) 9,359 5,830 
Gutat < one >>> 80,000, 13,470 19,222| 449 450 
Fstate, etc., Duties’ 140,000! 72,646, 90,219! 1,640' 3,600 
StaMMDS....+2+ 0 | 29,000) 13.354) 20,565} 130 400 
EE: v5 crass | 325,000. aaa 22,167; 400, 1,450 


RE 84,067 216,352! 11,040 7/598 
Other Inland Rev. —-1,000' 131) aT 


[otal Inland Rev. 1686000 951,075! 850,288) 23,018! 19,328 

















Customs. ........ 95,000 356,020 375,455 11,387 12,872 
ett cw onc cts 592,000, 337,700 365,900 5,200, 6,200 
diate titi anita aietietiriniecets|ewcbememcenssese 

Total Customs & | 
Excise .....0.- 1187000 693,720 739,355, 16,587; 19,072 
Motor Duties ....} 45,000; 12,468) 12,545)... 131 


surplus War Stores: 150,000)... 


| 74,918) ... | 100 
surplus Receipts | 


Receipts from 


from Trading «| 50,000) 20,009) 10,000 

lost Office (Net] & wso! | . 

Receipts) ..... = oe a \ ,400 

Wireless Licences! § 300; 2,310 4200: 2. | 2. 

Crown Lands... | 1,000, 610 610... ; 
0 


Sundry joans ..| 15,000 5,281; 21,082; ... | 66 
Miscell. Receipts. .| 22,000, 50,553 23,207! 1,298 885 








le 


Total Ord. Rev. . .|3161300 1715018 1751356) 40,903, 50,982 











Setr-Barancine | | ' | ! 

Post Office ...... | 120,900, 73,000; 75,500, 2,750, 1,600 
lncome - Tax onl g | | | 

E.P.T; Refunds| [ ... °°]... ” 124,515 | 1,312 


SS — 


eer 3282200 1788018 1951371. 43,653. 53,894 








Issues out of the 


EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. off 


Exchequer to meet 
payments 
. (g thousands) 
Expend Pee eee eet 
xpenditure mate, | April | April | weer Week 
1946-47, 1 |  Loedlent 
| to to Nov. | N i 
Nov. | Nov. | Nov: | Nov. 
17 | 36, | bys | 1986 
| |e | 
ORDINARY { z 
} 


Pe fe fe 


} j } 
Nat. Debt. .... 490,000 286,367 307,962) 1,588, 154 
Payments to N.| j ' ' 
Ireland... ..... 20,000 a 


5,812 10, 
Nat. Land Fund .| 50,000... 50,000) ... | «ee 


Other Cons, Fund : 


services. ...... ede 4,502; 3,990) | 80 
eee 568,000 296,681 372,546, 1,588 234 
Supply Services |. 3318917 3167894 1879342 91,250 43,400 
Wide e (3886917 3464575 2251888, 92,838 43,654 


SeLF-BAaLANCING | } 

PO. & Brdeasting! 120,900! 
noome Tax on! 
E.P.T. Refunds! dus 


Total. 2... yes: |400781713537575 2451903) 95,588, 46,546 


_A change has been made in the method of showing 

“n excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 

Kevenue, Such exeess is mow included as ordinary 

‘tpenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
ing shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
tion from ordinary revenue. 


j | | 
73,000 75,500 2,750 1,600 
124,515]... | 1,312 


BLE eh Oe, Spike 


* After increasing Exchequer balances by 


{270,803 to £2,741,072, the other operations 
lor the week decreased the gross National 
Debt by £59,320 to £24,594 million. 

NET ISSUES ands 
BO dod Telegraph vrs ences nese 250 
ES ea ele ge RC 1,605 


eres Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Section 4(1) 46 
wsing (Temperary Accommodation) Act, 1944, 


ere lente ca har or -99 ah b2°°? 1,715 
Fiat Damage > War Damage Commission ......... 2,000 
‘nee Act, 1946, Section 26(7) : Post-War Credits 1,327 
6,943 


are NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousands) 
““ Settlement (Facilities, Acts, 1919-1921 ...... 15 


WEEK'S CHANGES IN DEBT 


Week ending November 16, 1946 
3 (4000's) 
: Net Receipts 
Nat. Savings Certs. 150 
23% Defence Bonds 2,853 


Net RepayMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 4,666 
3% Defence Bonds 819 








2§% TreasuryStock 22,250 | 2}°% Nat. War Bds 
Other Debt :— 1944-48........ 100 
Extertial....... 4,963 23°, Nat. War Bds, 
ee, eee 50 
23° Nat. War Bds, 
1946-48........ 50 
Tax Reserve Certs ¥ 3,685 
Other Debt: Int... , 51 
Ways & Means Ad- 
WHR ac 2 coves 20,855 
30,216 | 30,276 


FLOATING DEBT 


({ millions) 














Ways and 
Pay | Means Trea- 
| Advances sury | Total 
Date |—— any -Laeientinepsttipeine | a Ee 
Bank posits | ing 
Ten-| Ta penis of om | Debt 
der | P | Depts. | Eng ana | 


17-0 | 1852-0, 6579-3 


1945 
Nov. 17 |1770-0| 2292-2) 648-2 
1946 | | 





Aug. 17 1940-0! 2489-5/ 408-7 | 10-0 | 1646-0) 6494-3 
» 24 1940-0 2521-4) 433-9 | 12-3 | 1657-5) 6565-0 
_m» 31 1940-0 2529-3) 461-7 | 13-8 | 1647-0| €591-7 
Sept. 7 1950-0) 2522-7/ 418-1 | 20-0 | 1692-5 6603-3 
» 14 1950-0 2508-1! 439-4 | 1.5 | 1734-5) 6633-5 


| 1798-0 6728-2 
| 1779-0, 6728-4 
13-5 | 1773-5) 6749-4 
14-8 | 1775-0) 6768-0 
9-0 | 1764-5) 6754-5 
| 1743-0) 6720-5 
| 1743.0) 6742-2 
1743-0} 6688-5 
1143-0) 6663-1 


» 21 :1950-0) 2541-7) 438-5 eee 
» 30 1950-0 2577-0; 422-4 ose 
Oct. 5 1960-0 2541-9 460-5 
n 12 (1980-0 2535-5! 462-7 
» 19 2000-0, 2550-6; 430-4 
» 26 |2020-0) 2532-2) 425-3 eee 
Nov. 2 |2030-0) 2505-5! 462-5 ose 
» _9 2040-0 2479-0) 426.6 | ewe 
» 16 2050-0 2464-4) 405-7... 
| | 








TREASURY BILLS 


(g millions) 








Amount Average Per 
hai taceal cei Rate Cent. 
Date of of Allot- | Allotted 
Tender | le olied ment | at 
Oftered|*PP °° atlotted| | Min. 
Send ise. + sae 
| ! ' } 
1945 | | | | 
Nov. 16 | 150-0 | 233-5 | 150-0} 10 1-52 51 
1946 | 
Aug. 16 | 150-0 | 267-5 | 150-0/ 10 1-31 42 
» 23 | 150-0 | 263-7 | 150-0) 10 1-52 43 
" 30 | 150-0 | 268-3 | 150-0| 10 2-83 44 
Sept. 6 | 150-0 | 289-3 | 150-0 | 10 2-04 31 
» 13 | 150-0 | 299-5 | 150-0} 10 2-06 30 
» 620 | 150-0 | 269-2, 150-0) 10 2-62 40 
” 27 160-0 | 269-6 | 160-0} 10 1-29 41 
Oct. 4) 170-0 | 282-5 | 170-0 | 10 1-58 48 
» «11 / 170-0 | 273-4| 170-0} 10 1-61 | #2 
" 18 170-0 | 276-2| 170-0} 10 1-70 50 
25 170-0 | 262-4 | 160-0! 10 2-03 52 
Nov. 1 | 160-0 | 290-9} 160-0 | 10 1-37 39 
» 8 160-0 | 293-4} 160-0| 10 1-32 38 
282-2 | 1-69 45 


| Om 10 
| 


On Nov. 15 applications at {99 17s. 5d. ior bills to be 
aid on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday were accepted as to about 45 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full. Applications tor Saturday were accepted at {99 
17s. 6d. and above in full. £160 million of Treasury Bills 
are being offered for Nov. 22nd. For the week ended Nov. 
23rd the Banks will not be asked for Treasury deposits. 


15 | 160-0 | 
| 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 23% BOND 
SUBSCRIPTION 

(¢ thousands) 




















Week | 24% || Week ae. pea 
N.S.C. De ence NS.C, ence 
ended | Demis ended Bonds 
dail os ett | 
Aug.17.| 2,000 | 1,810 (Oct. 12. 3,650 1,880 
, 24.| 2,000 | 1,870) ,, 19. 2,950 2,510 
” 31.; 2,150 | 1,860 | ,, 26. 3,500 2,380 
Sept. 7. 2,250 | 1,820 Nov. 2. 2,900 2,090 
, 14.) 2.750 | 2.300| , 9 3,250 | 2,530 
OB.) 3300 | 1,400 }——_—} 
28. 3,650 | 1,480 |Totals | 
Oct. e 5,050 | 1.870 | to date '*1,640,720 | £845,917 
i oe Le he 
“® 364 weeks. § 28 weeks. 


Up to Nov. 9th principat of Savings Certificates +« 
the amount oi £397,920,000 bad been repaid 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
NOVEMBER 20, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 13,45,100 
In Circln. ... 1363,385,582 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1388,167,462 
partment .. 36,862,251 | Other Secs.... 807,105 














Silver Coin ... 10,333 
Amt. of Fid. 
Renee ss50 <6" 1400,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
£1400,247,833 | £1400,247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
: £ £ 
Capital’ ss: <.. 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 296,263,548 
Rest andea tee 3,353,445 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 10,907,224] Discounts and 
Advances... 23,432,096 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 47,611,110 
Bankers... .. 291,775,207 nee 
Other Acets... 54,598,245 41,043,206 
——_———— ] Notes....... - 36,862,251 
346,373,452 | Gold & Silver 
Rhee cekks 1,018,316 
£375,187,121 £375,187,121 


* Including Sea Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 











£30 é CC mmeem eins 
| 1945 1946 
Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
21 6 13 | 20 
Issue Dept. : "oat Sgeey ree es ere TRS 
Notes in circulation ..... 1324-6/1365-1/1365-7/1363-4 
Notes in banking depart- 
WN es Sk cick eash ales 25-7) 35-1] 34-6) 36-9 
Government debt and | | 
securities® ........... |1349-3/1399- 3)1399-3'1399-2 
Other securities ........ 0-7) 3 O-7 0:7 0:8 
SMB te, occ h kas ot 0-2; 0-2) O-2] 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine oz. | 172/3\ 172/3| 172/3| 1792/3 


Banking Dept. : 


its; 
he Re Pe eee 23-1) 19-5) 12- 10-9 
i 217 9| 266-7; 270-8} 291-8 
RIES in slew eotwsiedie-« 6a 56-1) 54-9) 56-7! 54-6 
UD CE Tide de cetveda 297-1) 341-1) 340-4) 357-3 
a ee ne j 4 o 
Government............ 263-0! 283-0! 287-0) 296-3 
Discounts, etc. ......... 12-0, 12-0} 17-7) 23-4 
SORE. 654 JAcosvedecta 13-8) 27-7; 18-0} 17-6 
ON Sy 6 a¥e ww Ceecdaves 288-8) 322-7) 322-7) 337-3 
Banking dept. res. ........ 26-2} 36-2) 35-6) 37:9 
% % % % 
“ Proportion ”..........0. 8-8 10-6} 11-4) 10-6 





“® Government debt is (11,015,100 ; capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from {£1,350 million to £1,400 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 
£ thousands 

























Week Aggregate 

Ended | from Jan. 1 to 

Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 

17, 16, 17, 16, 

1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 

Working days :— 6 6 271 269 
Birmingham....... 2,354 2,977 | 80,759 | 136,237 
Bradford.......... 1,638 | 2,111 | 87,162 | 100,191 
Bristol...........% | "616 671 | 31,684 | 32,564 
DS vas | 679 892 | 34.054] 43,449 
i Cte aR | 1,021 | 1,231 | 56,208 | 66,606 
Leicester.......... 938 | 1,261 | 40,087 | 50,410 
Liverpool ......... 6,219 | 7,362 | 250,913 | 291.281 
Manchester........ 4,163 4,588 | 162,358 | 195,785 
Newcastle. .......- 2,165 | 2,292 | 82,759 | 87,072 
Nottingham.......| 476 568 | 21,402 | 26,695 
Sheffield.......... 721 851 | 42,038 | 48,728 
Southampton......} 273 | 180 | 8,725} 9,514 
12 Towns .......-. 21,162 | 24,984 | 898,047 |1,088,532 
Dubte i. 227.2 | 9,207 | 12,316 | 382,716 | 478,029 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price tor gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market price per fine ounce 
was raised from 44d. to 553d. on August 6th. The New 
York market price of silver chan from 71°11 cents 
per ounce to 90} cents on July lth Bombay bullion 
prices were as follows ;-— 


Gold Silver 
per per, 

Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 
1946 ma” Rs. *a. 
NDE cic coceseviters 100 «4 154 8 
i MR he 8 URES CR dann 99 12 153 0 
RB. Ged i Ficawvcn ex 99 12 152 8 
gui BO aah ewbeesa sann 100 12 153 (10 
ERS doweleel clcutliin dh 100 8 152 8 
4 BB aiiis cea darateds wen Wl 0 15] 8 


4 


854 
OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


US FEDERAL RESERVE 


Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
RESOURCES 15, 31, 7, 14, 
Gold certifs. on hand and due) 1945 | 1946 1946 | 1946 
from Treasury ...........| | 17,112) 17,450) 17,458, 17,454 
ee eee | 17,873 18, 229) 18, 238 18,234 
Total cash reserves......... | 232! 290) 270) 267 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ...... | 23,448, 23,608 23, 515 23,684 
Total loams and secs. .......! | 24,045 23,846 23,892! 24,082 
Total resources ...........- 44,679) 44,807 44,677) 45,570 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in cirn. ......... * 335 24, 570 24,690, 24,702 
Excess mr. bank res. ....... 850) 720, 920 
Mr. bank res. dep. ......... 15 om 16, lll 16,060, 16,259 
Govt. deposits ............. 579 462) 408 577 
Total deposits ........-...- ans ,887, 17,57 | 17,436 17,880 
Total liabilities ............7 79 44, 80 44. 677) 45,570 
Reserve ratid..........056- \42- soe 43-2% [ss 3% (42: 8% 
BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock........ 20,034; 20,399; 20,405 20,420 
Treasury & bank currency ..| 4,284) 4,548, 4,548 4,548 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation. ....... 28,178) 28,588, 28,750, 28,761 
Treasury cash and dep. ..... | 2,845 2,747) | 2604 2,871 





BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 





43, 343 97,199, 99,262, 101,757 
Advances to State :— | 


oo ee a 490, 506 528,850 532,050 541,253 
(a) In occupation costs.! 426,000) 426 000 426, 000) 426, 426,000 





(>) Treasury advances.| Nil 43,400) 46,600) 55,500 

(c) Fixed advances*...| 64, 59,450) 59,450) S783 
LIABILITIES 

Dated, «ak 46> ares .| 534,796. 678,907 696,924) 700,032 

Deposits total ......... 71,210) 57 217) 55,71 56,576 

(a) Govt. accounts ....} 25,438! 781 814 781 


(6) Other accounts....} 45, 772) 56, v3) 54, or 55,795 
} 





~* Including obligations of the State relating to the Bank 
of Beigium’s Gold deposit—5,003 (1946), 5,003 (1945). 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £'s 
















Notes in circulation ........ 62-76) 64-16 . = 62-83 
ts: Goverment ...... 5- 46 26- 24-25) 24-46 
Bankers......... (172-57 in. “63/170 -37170-28 
UME isi cars 6-77) 8 i 10.25 9-10 

Reserve ratio. ...........+- 46-4% 880% 88- 7o| 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s 


Nov. ’ On. Nov. | Nov. 


21, 6, 13, 

Assets ined it 1946 | 1946 

Reserve : Goldt ......- inn ood 
Other........ 159- 0-94 
Securities ........ oes | L785- a 1824. 08 1868. 1871-91 

LIABILITIES 

Note circulation ....... 1120- a — 32) ne s 1167-51 
Deposits: Dom. Govt...| 126-7 54-84 
Chartered banks ....... 491- a 620. 540. o2 548-79 








+ Gold and: foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million Swiss Frs. 





LIABILITIES j 
Notes in circulation ........ 36.36 -7.3858- 2) 3822-2'3796-1 


Other sight liabs. .......... 1375: 7 1095- 7 4 1151-9 


| 
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CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million &'s 





Assets 1945 | 1946 | 1946 1945 
PEpweres gig. Ope 712-8 699-1/ 699-1 699.2 

F Balances, ete.*. | 4,519-7| 4,529. 3) 4,522°0 4,504.6 
Home bills ............ 0-0 0-0 0-0 


current account...... 152-9) 161-8) 162-4 153-7 
of which 5 gc 44-8 42-2) 42-2 42-2 
Advances to Govt. . -| Nil Nil Nil | Nil 


Other assets...... eoeee] 116°2) 103-7) 101-4 95-4 
LiaBILITIES 
Notes in circulation ....| 1,375-2 2,837°7| 2, 888-7 2,368-6 
Current accounts :— 
) Govt. ...., pie wo Oey 2,486-5)1,222°3,1,136-8 1.117 
) Govt. special.....; 105-5} 110 110-5 
ce Other ........... 1,153-4 782. | ail. i 818-3 
which blocked 
as result of 
surrender ....... -O} 119-0) 122-3 152-4 
Sundry accounts....... 149- 207-7) 204-9, 205-4 


i 
* This item includes clearing account balances. 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million a 





a “ | 5 ot | Sept Sept 
25, 

AssETs J 19s | 1946 | 1946 1946 
Gold and ster. exch........ «| 73°60) 88-93, 89-17 88-76 
Advances to State.......... 22- 33-00) 34°56 34:17 
Investments............... 1l- 3-95, 3°95 3:95 

LiaBILITIES oe 

Bank notes.........+.++.++ 41-01) 45-55 45-65 45-54 
Demand liabs.: State ...... 8-86, 12-18 13-76 12-69 
Banks and others .......... 54-19] 64-69 64-61 64-95 
Reserve to sight liabs....... VO-T%1/2-S%qT\1-8°,7 195% 








UNITED KINGDOM : MONTHLY a 








Monthly Average 





109 | 1932 | 1900 | 1941 cE 1945 | 1944 at | om | [ae] wel 1945 its | Ost 








945 1946 


May 1 July ate | Seno | hay | ave | Se Aug | | Sept Oct. 




























Population mid 1939, 47,761,000; Area: 95,030 miles 7 | 
L Electricity, public supply to G.B...... See kw. 2,378 2,677) 2,77 ae dass 5,106 are atv 5,237 asi 2,764) 20 3,105 me 
2. Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food .......s0.+ Avg. salty sates ||. °s 97 | 12 
s Other merchandise ........ in 1942= 100 lig 140 150 
4 Total . aches dghohib sia 113, 132} 133 
5. Registered unemployed ‘GB. OD ogee ccage Thousands iia 2,756 233) 364, 59 
6& . United Kingdom ...... cakeaciets | “ 1276, 2.813) 1,0. 255 395-389 
o “CWE Is snenhaumacest enka ca were a 118) 19 36 36 
&  , BE. and S. England (b)............. | > 8 ws 15 
y w S-W. England: (c)...... aiees bse st ~! 6 9 10 
10. § Midlands & N, Midlands (4) (¢)..... | - 16 23 so . 23 
iL =, N.E. England Je asveceeneerss eres “A 280 12) | Se 
12. Bette HOGIRE U6) wcgpoccwcvccceces e 56 35, 66) 66 
13. w Northern.....cccwccessecccscscsces ra ‘ * 33 50) 49 
Ms 55 NUE cis gcdectces hibodais © ages “d 1 37 43 16, TT; we 
OE. ae | EL « Badnn xe diesiconedl nae seat > 1 55 60 «88 
16. ! ae rere Ireland sgeunsgeaneces see > a é 19) 31,30 
Y es. 0. eeeeeesee { | 
1, Deeie nes abies nt: ibcbes 10-4, 93 ad —? 
GIG os dogaqevecs ovessdecs = 111-1) 112-8) 112 113-5 113-4 1154 
19, EOE BHU ccnc gc cccggaccece tis dae oes oe 72- 95 is 8 : 124-4) 124-4 124-4 1242 
20. Textiles..... cians odumbmebsobisuak tere » 53 93-0 114-9 116-6) 119 | 120-1) 122-1 1554 
* Tenet tek aiediananat crt anceucecvee si 1 a ee 152-1 383-4 199-4 199-4 et 
eseecee evescece q * 3 . H 4 
Cast af iting ie of Lakout ” | 129-3) 133-8 14-0) 1356) 16-4 1397 
23. FOO oes cevwecccece Cabecsceces coves e 81-8) 107 - 109 -7/| 109-7) 109-7) 111-0) 110-0) 109-5 1095 
24, Total oc ecvccccccvscccsccssevececes | 100, 87-8) 113- 123-8) 124-4) 123-8) 125-0) 125-0 8 1258 
25, Industrial ‘securities, Financial Times. ...|| ut.1.1935— 100 ||102-0| 64-0) 68 iie.7 9 1269 
“25 ee a en ae ease <nens 8 = }i 96-8) 113-6; 122- } 138-1!) 142 6 148-1 
27. Revenue, cumulative {f)........... Mill. {s 815-0, 827 -0 1495 -3/2174 6 2922 -4 . 1419 -3/1631-6| 451-4 ‘5 1818-7 
Sw expeoditure ee, See ‘ 829-5! 859 -5/3970- 714876 3 toe 19899 -1/6174 +4)... || 2807 - “3/3224 -1, 7 23595 
29. Bank of Eng.: Notes in circ. (g)....... ‘ ~ 362-3, 258-5) 566-0) 661-3 9 101-5, 114 212i -2)|1330- $30 111396 1/1341 - 1560. 1374 «3/1379 -0/1363 6 1361 5 
3%. , Bankers iE dn eeantins onip s 62-9, 81-3 110-0 121 Ti 160-3, 184-9) 217-4) 240-2! 212-6/| 234-7] 256-1) 259-9 260-4' 265-7 -794 
3L Ry or —— aa BP ab....] ° 55-9 “s 105-9 142 - 150 7) 181-1 a 252 4] 289 a 277 -9| 218-7; 267-1) 279-9) 290- ‘9 288-1 «959 
i eters tee ee | 1,738 1,791) 2,484, 2,970 5,376 3,680 4,153' 4 a n2 5,39% 
33. Cash and bal. with B.E............ c 194, 187/265, S11) "344! ait 437 ‘se «ete “i ‘ ae a 5198 oe “57 
Se ae BE Ee aoe sheen cue aoe eee \ i 229308 66231235186) 171 88! 215) el 471} 526) 522) yr 405 472 
35. = Treasury Deposit Receipts......-... » ‘cor! “apa! “aaa, 49242) 2,002, 1,387) 1,811) 1,971 1,925) 1,374 1,302} 1,382) 1511) 1671 1,629 
* » sede ocerrrenecs er ereweeress * | —< os = oi po od 68 768}, 763, 790| 848 883 877) 89% 921 = 
MOS tr. sos «se oxennaatne anor ms 4, H 395 1,40 
38. Unferest Rates : Banke rate «300000000000 | Percent. | 9 498 a rr on val oat meee | we usta ea wee 8 
9. Three months’ bank bills........... by | 9-26 1-87) 4 4-05 4 1-03 0 -95)/ ¥ 7 ' ; 53 0-53 0°93 
40. e > to day loans je va4eeseetenecant i 1 4-47 161 U-76) 0-75 1-00 1-00) 1-00; 0-92!) ; 03 i +4 2°35 9 an = 050 0-50 
Ls oa 24% Comsols ......0000000 | - | 461, 3-75 3- 3-12) 3-02 5-09 3-14, 2 91) 2 a) : : : 2-58, 2°57 «2°53 
! j j 
| re 





(a) From March, 1942, figures are exclusive o! men classified as unsuitable for pecsee industrial emp t, ome 
1943 to September 1945 the figures were published at quarterly intervals. (6) F ployment, and women unsuitable 


betore January, 1940. 


beginning w year showa. Monthiy figures are cumulative. 





(g) Average of weekly figures. 


anuary, 1940, includes torme hern 
(@) From September, 1939, Grimsby and Lincoln included in in North Midlands ‘instead of N.E icone a sdtdntieuerden 


ot Derbyshire inciuded in North Midlands instead of North-Western England. ({) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue an 


(4) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include 





for normal full-time employment — Froin Jaov'’ 


(¢) Includes Southers divisire 

(e) From December, 1941, High Peak Parliamentary D1? 
d expenditure. Anaual figures are totals for financia! yeas 
District Bank. 




















ns 
Prices, 
Year 1946 
Jan, 110 Nov ] to Nov. 
“High | Lov 
ai = 
Wise 101, 
103 | 100) 
Jl | 100 
}04% | 1004 
1044 | 1003 
1064 i "al 
} 
MSH 02 1024 
ie | 1024 
108% | 101} 
0 | 98 
09% | 101} 
jy | 1124 
oy 1014 
105} | 99% 
12h | 113} 
ily | 101 
1 | 1094 
5g | 1068 
104 | 103 
Lif } 102 
| 7¥ 
Bh | 91) 
* To redem 
t=Earliest d 
?) To be rede 
Prices, 
Year 1945 
High | Low 
li | 993 
1033 | 99% 
m5 | 13 
wn | 104 
100} | 99 
0} | 100 
i | 998 
% | O48 
i0]} ; 100 
% | 9h 
0h | 67} 
%} | 40 
iS} 63 
4 | 2 
| 474 
6} | 90} 
| 65} 
| 673 
Prices, 
Year 1946 
jan. 1to Noy. 1 
H b | Low 
| 58 
ih | 8} 
di 464 
“it | $163 
4 | 535 
™ ] 494 
S| 26} 
Mt | 49} 
i ey) 
| 183 
"2 | 68} 
my 86/6 
a | at 
H 23} 
W-) 14/3 
S/6|) 63/9 
34 
ue | i. 
‘% | £80 
=! ~6876 
9/- | 81/- 
M63] g5/- 
Yl) bf 
n | t3/9 
m | 477 
* | 203 
itis} 60/6 
i/~ 90/6 
Ni) yw | 
a | 14 | 
| lop 
#4) 135/- 
| 
| 153 
ay Mm | 
‘ 29 | 
a | 
| io 
16 | ag /5 
Roig | 3 
wf 15/3 
Bue 147/. 
ime 8/6 
NYG 99/. 
Meg | 30 
% | 137/- 
| 40/6 
2) 90/- 
“iloterigy di 
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Nov. 
| ot on 
ov. be 
ss Cee a 
Securi 946 } 
Name of lena 
Last — £ 03 
1946 Dividen | 16 67/- Z 3 er 
Ss ear teel 5 /— 6 
Net Yul: R ver i = (a) (6) (e) al a = él. ele 3/3 3 : 3 
; Nov. | Vie nie Nov. 20, Hae oe |e % oe & Wiicon Or a.:-| 29/- | ota ; 4 6 
Nov. ig eee ei) = " 
te. | oe “946 zi-= | is | 64 9 [Bolsover ohn) Ord. 13k. 87-| 25/3 | 02/6 | 3 Bo 0 
°Q , cna oi ' i | / - 
it ee 1946 | & ag s. 1 || - | §1/6 s| 3 b ||Brown Dry Se fw een 103/9 "26 /- $18 0 
rey ot Security 3s £5 * 1 || 68 9 | 43/6 tha " a ivilles Ord a e fi } °26/- 45/6 : 16 0 
| tee | / - jj Nee /— 
ar 36 . = | tot | loa | oF 6 18 5 | 3078 ya | sl as = ny (in, Ord 2 Aa Al oe 21/3 | 33 op 
oNov 2 ree es E | ice 10 0.9 9{1 16 EK | 21/204 3 a ‘sel [Gort Race be. oot" i ee i310 of 
an. j , 
ae cone apeiaesi | ik | ky 9 B e116 4) B61 mis | 5 Stilt Ont Sus Ye | Bt is 
up | 10 Con © % E | a 0 117 | 28/3 /6 | b Harlan 51/6 ‘6 6 
101% War Bonds 2 1 51-53. _| “f 104 1 104jxd 015 2 18 11 || 9 | 36/6 |) 124 a ll Duff Ord. Stk. 6 | 60 213 
Ws | 100} | Exchequer 24% 19 2 54. 3) E 1045x< 105 11 10 1 9 10 | 45) 23/9 ia c| x. Isucaes Cos ds Def. | #4, 10/10} e-"n'S 
ils 100} wee ae 1952-57 . 5..|| E 108 % | 108} | 0 14 4/2 8 9 30/ 33 | 20/- | t2ha 12} c | Stew Hunter Ord. e/a. | 24/ 29/9 
148 | 00} VV nding 2% nds 24% 1954 -| E 108% metiewmclss oy M/s! | atl ee eek ae vata Nil 
1044 | Fu Bonds 54-58... E 08% | 108 101 3/2 4 | 69/6 | 41/9 | lob ¢ \\Thom eee 13/3 4 0 
100$ War 3%, 19 59. 1 | 105% | 018 3) 4 6!) 13 124 ited S Stk. 10/ 3/3 : 
is | “998 Nat. Def. 8, 1955- 5.1 B 105 i | 108 } | 12 0! 2 5 0 |} 58/3 | §3/9 i 124 ¢) 545 | Un ers Ord. in i) 1 - | 23/9 276 
1054 1024 | War Loan 3% 1955-6 lg 1084 | 1203 |,0 810) 2 3 |, 64/ 9/6 } 24a | 4 @|\Vick an aed Stk. ral af~ 33/6 322 
‘ ae E % | "01 2 4 | 12/24 /104}| 6 Assn Stk. { 33/ 3 3 
lee 1 3025 | Savings ae 1956-6 eee 12¢ j 109} z 2 °g | 6 ll i /6 20 ' 6 | leachers Ord. : 1 10} 64/ 216 
106 10145 unding ay, ° ee E 109} 104% 15 3) 2 6 1! 26 f—_ | 18/14 Nit ‘ 1B dford Dyers Ord. 10/-. 6 4m 53/3 218 6 
Ot | Oy \ runding 3% o Se ta 30. E ist | last |G + ate --ot-os | Nite é ||Bra ee Ord Ste A: $3/ aan s 
/ 1 1 i} tish Ord. 3 
is | 101, | Funding 4% 5% 1960. $i) ‘ 15h Wf | 2 nog)2 1 2 | a | 23/6 | 6 ¢| St |coats, sid Ora Ske 2/3 | = § 0 0 
‘0 iol | 6 1) 27/ 3 | a|\ urta tton fis 5/ 9 
i | iol ay ale I | ae) Ure O16 6/2 0 0) 2 31/3 | ol ote Co Cee * ora bb a8 
004 99} Sa tory Bon 3% oes! i E 1174 115} 10 + ¢i2 * ll || 38 / | 51/6 HI 7 b| 24a Eng Cotton S: Ord. Stk. 2/ 03/9 105/74 
105 | 1b} Seria Bas aft. 195. ‘oR 115} | 100 1 2 1|2 6 10 | 1 ‘ | §1/- 1 24d) .s Hoyle éshua Stk. a. | 103/ 211 0 
034 biol Sa c Loan 34% after 1957). . i B 100 1093 | 1 2312 5 2 a | 32/6 | ¢@ e| 10 6 | Hoy’ tton Ord. Ord é 70/3 bie 
Ve | 1034 Console 4% an en a | e | lloa | um | 2 ae 21/3 | 21/44 | ape DS ie a ames we | we 3 6 0 
Cons : 14 é 10 27/3 1} || c | Patons M 3) - u 
| 109, | Lo v. 34% (aft (after 19 6)./| E 118} 100%$ 7 9] aed Shy Asis || 7 0c lectrica! Ord. Stk. 1 34/ 3 5 
Ne | 1064 | Con Bas. 2: i/o (aft. oe | E 10048 | 99% | 1 m4) 6/ 34/3 | ibe E Elect. al 61/6 390 
ie ites Stk. 5% (1986-96 U | mI. g tor tax at %. nths.! 42/7} | 89/- | 5 4 -— aly arm Stk. 5 61/6 101/6 
1% | 103 _ Redemption $ 39a) pee -4 YH lds after Sooeal ibe 17 yrs. € jaa 104 sa | 10 ¢ A ie pete . 01/6 41/6 | 4 : : 
By | 102 oe ae wae Se Radin cis t vie § Ave 1/9 i oss lish Ord. ‘| 6 ~ 14 
ti | yh | Local eee veld) ie, | Yield. | nyo 29/14 of) ¢ a line and Electr 1.) $8/8 a/- | 7 4 
= jon assumptions indicated; 3 vi miliaeel bea m/. | 53/6" || ye eae 1 London Stk, 1e-l 36 35/- |4 0 9 
9 tion assu: = Unda 1947. | Price, Nov. 19, T/- | 5 9 | 17 ty of Ord. Stk. “ll 36/6 35, -~ }41 
* To redemp 5 January, | Nov. 19, 1946 /- | 92/ | $4 ke Stk. £1. 6 44/ 
rliest dered at par : 1 12, 1946 111 | H a) b t & Co! tric S 1.) 45/ 417 6 
at redeem Year ; ot Security i 1946 | 1946 a \ 50/- od — : ita Rast eee Stk. #1. 40)-24 41/- 5 1 9 
See : at) se) at) ds Rea ro a) Ba Bi pis 
‘rices, } 19) l i| 1144 | 25 4 } 24/- 29/6 | 6 6b ae 10/..|, 18/7 42/6 | 4 I 0 
Year 1945 “Wigs Tar as im [a ORES. 114 2 $ 2] we Lees | 40, ¢ [Austin <a’ < plane Sik 16/7. } Mojo} ave 618 3 
| Low i % 196 288. | 122 2 11 | 46, 2 ¢ kc |B Aeroplan af. Fa 25/3 310 6 
“High bf mn tralia 34 % 19 “|| il i /6 ike Bristol and Ord. ae aa 5/- 6T 
Aus ae te | 112 5 all 42a | 34 5 Cine a 9} 8 23 
| | Zea 63... -59. «| 2 } 42/ 26/3 6 b 0 ¢liDe tor Ord, Stk. 5/-. | 83/ 40/3 11 0 
\ 1i4 ee 4% 1 % 954 | 105 266 | 38/3 13/44 cl X ¢ |\Ford ee Ord. om o/s 12/6 | 3 
tet | | Nige teh ata f] 205 | 305 3 4 20/29 | - St eee by Ora. £4 ’ Stix. 12/6 | 1 12 6 
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. A. i. ebac thas web’ erie ah 355 | an 1,649,783 5,644,217 
B. Feeding-stuffs for animals........ wee vee | wats 42,674 | 258,453 
C- Animals, living, for food.........+s ‘ 44,418 | 1,028,248 340,907 one 

. Bick come cvebe cote cease nn ee gee ** , ’ ’ | 
Bi ets ioe ~ siist | "gag943 | aastel | ares 
F. Fresh fruit and vegetables ....... eee | 2,825,016 
at deer den ee ee Roy 1s 1 staaS Iaisesie ies? 
L,  TOWMCCO......-seeeeeeccenseseces : 19,403,861 | 1,884,988 4,095,753 | 9,851,165 15,468'727 
odataatieteen eee mate naermece ere err la 
TOTAL CLASS 1......+-+-008 sé 5,427,422 | 29,911,045 | 47,477,874 54,801,299 
ee ee 

H.—RAW MATERIALS AM AND p _AnTinss | 

oe eae  gethd cha cobecc tne tks abba ove 12,282 1,394 5,036 713,550 | 31,171,922 | 4,936,733 | 8,145,849 
is fi mining and | 
7 vale Seat aad Ge tike cam 3,141,358 | 3,953,644} 6,411,188 | 14,507,201 . 172,822 881,363 486,921 | 1,295.59 
C. Irom ore and scrap..........-++0es 1,739,157 | 9,293,439 | 13,017,372 | 17,145,653 5 1,494 495,743 7,000 29.186 
. ferrous tallife and 
" a geet — be r rr : laa 2,219,705 | 13,613,267 | 17,877,260 | 17,340,099 641,359 1,915,096 12,428 | = 989,547 
E. Wood and timber.........s+»s anend 5,801,550 | 6,852,778 | 35,710,290 | 36,247,750 | 39,803,747 56,221 59,388 89,278 401 4 
F. Raw cotton and cotton waste....... 1,535,506 4,121,705 | 24,649,690 36,204,468 16.046 382,399 51,980 541,110 
G. Wool, raw and waste, and woollen 2,829,579 2,770,918 | 35,515,046 35,902,518 606,285 5,219,035 1,369,936 | 5,052,012 
1 and waste, and artificial 
") 2 ahah ulti im dda dete 59,242 55,534| 1,718,470 1,233,771 150,858 | | 551,178 | 688,659; 1 sears 
I. Other textile materials......... 842,599 | 1,143,744} 9,812,867 12,071,276 14,903 224,029 | 4,361} 192.931 
. Seeds and nuts for = fa resins 
+, "oleae ee ous, fats, resine | 3,135,879 | 5,976,686 | 25,496,563 49,901,502 231,040 | 2,411,533 | 1,174,102 1,854.98 
K. Hides and skins, undressed ........4 2,273, O3T | 15,194,261 20,595,430 61,053 923,437 856,802 | 1.805, 708 
L. Paper-making materials ........ Ea 1,447,105 13,368,972 15,087,144 1, 41,866 981,377 93,493 422,007 
BM Mather. =. cc... . Soi. nde cheb od 508,648 | 5,052,772 | 9,586,077 32,013,114 81,930 189, | 175,046 664.981 
N. Miscellaneous raw materials and articles } 
mainly unmanufactured . sewer eeeee 2,024,813 8,790, 868 18,256,289 259,350 | 2,027,954 1,339,251 | 4,165,084 
Tenst Crate WM. .pccaracadion 3,108,777 47,433,834 | 11,285,970 26,950,060 

” MANUFACTURES Seve 
A. Coke and manufactured fuel ........ 6,915 | oss 8 71,647 102,306 2,743,103 348,571 959,268 
B. Pottery, glass, abfasives, etc......... 308,897 | 6,117,625 | 749,131 | 1,514,451 1,487,430 | 2,736,595 | 8,008,424 | 10,551,717 22,540,542 
C. and steel and manufactures thereof 1,095,551 | 12,346,705 | 5,678,056 | 7,676,625 | 3,150,408 | 7,132,325 | 34,745,349 | 15,239,697 67,385,054 
D. edie metals and manufactures 
aa Gneeed.zt.... Xs panne 4 4,470,638 | 34,014,325 | 20,088,440 | 30,754,497 979,402 3,682,352 | 10,282,580 | 9,258,677 | 31,657,504 

. Cutlery, ar plements | 
Setrmmnbdiie oe dks he 269,688 | 5,884,747 5,501,810 2,460,102 1,111,613 2,953,272 | 7,523,073 | 8,180,105 21,479,515 
F, Electrical seas and apparatus ...... 1,395,996 4,631,042 1,488,309 4,021,960 11,192,004 | 11,274,975 29,941,723 
G, Machinery ...... 0.0... .0c0006-08 cae 1,296,610 18,572,520 | 11,064,104 12,867,659 | 48,222,971 | 37,021,127 88,028,488 
H. Manufactures of wood and timber... ~ 840,656 11,977,433 | 8,011,454 115,629 | 970,463 415,033 1,258,895 
: Cotten yanas and  epeuiactare Shaw 2,612,720 1,760,317 1,155,795 5,673,525 | 41,400,595 | 36,148,888 51,809,488 
° n 2 wors yarns a manu- 
MENTED ooo ena scncccnsdces 5,198,424 | 1,529,092 | 3,365,685 | 4,156,058 22,344,683 | 17,325,919 34,948,274 
K. Sk and artificial silk yarns and manu- 4,121,791 | , 2,418,033 | 22,693,753 
ROCUNED 6005 app 00> 0 <paoacdditae ) 418, 1,229,430 | 1,827,234 2,330,471 4,585,134 | 15,215,214 22,695,751 
L. Manufactures of other textile materials 267 3,838,351 7,063,415 8,954,981 667,591 | 2,071,706 | 8,881,137 5,692,086 17,230,294 
MBO «.. wcdscacapoebtonvvevese i 6,689,880 | 4,643,370 | 4,181,433 3,281,963 | 7,096,052 | 8,893,016 23,223,804 
N, Footwear... ....++--++r00» cade bee 3, 2,328,622 507,891 | 652,654 "123,478 815,561 1,635,497 910,142 3,869,777 
O. Chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours .. 11,343,911 | 16,733,118 | 14,280,541] 4,168,574 | 6,545,179 | 18,566,491 | 30,813,840 55,055,472 
P. Qils, fats and resins, manufactured .. 7 7 36,725,404 | 134,661,706 | 69,507,176 812 | 450,792 | 4,471,247 2,321,647 5,224,102 
g Leather and enoaainctues thereof... 5,366,910 | 5,649,145 | 6,888,278 690,821 | 3,285,917) 1.437.335 4,831.25 
. Paper, cardboard, etc. ...........046 12,368,330 9,831,429 8,824,105 1,640,119 5,775,261 4,252,558 11,658,392 
S. Vehicles ‘including, Sesunattieiay —_ 
oe Pee eee 5,777,199 | 4,304,592 2,028,025] + 2,231,498 | 11,605,409 | 37,075,873 | 13,063,740 85,010,672 
% Rubber manufactures walap abe 567,634 62,140 13,003 98,018 | 726,592 1,374,604 | 548,729 | 4,259,752 
. Miscellaneous articles y or mainly | | 
manufactuted ...........5 Ve obvee 1,727,578. | 17,393,368 | 7,102,389 | 12,721,878] 2,340,931 | 6,692,943 |_ 24,192,066 _ 15,493,531 46,176,481 
Torat Crass Til .......eeeees 24,179,381 | 194,729,593 | 275,616,059 196,915,267] 32 368,869 | 80,293,055 | 304, 370,524 | 244,904,347 629,240,501 
—ANIMALS, NOT FOR FOOD ..........| 731,571 | 2,765,382 3,365,997 5,724,262 264,787 | 566,137 | 540,587 2,855,010 
a 
V.—PARCEL POST..... bbc ccebd ctiiseenes RAB OU] 11,894,115 | - 17,882,600 1,690,478) 1,804, 362 | core | ee 16,294,287 19,887,806 
TOTAL .......... ee ecccsvecs 127,404,868 | 708,257,441 937,667,950 1,054,032,421] 43,147,295 00,806,383 | | 308,206,100 | 320,003,065 733,74, 
(Continued from page 852) ri a eat em 5 Spain. Vestas 4-00 


in w rise in bankers’ balances by £21 million to nearly £292 million. The 
counterpart of this expansion io £144 million rise in the total security 

portfolio, a moderate release of funds ivate and public accounts, 
me a.{2-3 million fall in the note circulation. This last movement is 
especially welcome because it conforms to the normal seasonal pattern, 
a pat that has been heavily overlaid in wartime years. Next week 
should see the mean in of the eta demands. 


“aoe “ oa Be Se Nov. '20, Ka Tyg en bi 
arn om oy Neck pate Sa | at” eet sory Bill: B: Bieetes, 


ran eee eae ment, Soa 14% ; ps eemeee 


soak Rae rates fixed fhe’ Beth Ue Raghod prevailed 6a Nov. 20 


oats fost 13 Coe 2 eT tc 


to £ (4-86) 4 
; mail transier, 4 

Francs ea {oh 34-41-20. 

19 -98-20 *O2k. 10 68-70. <a ~ gg 
Florins (12 -+J1) 7 Se 6t Decor ks: P- ae 
Han 0 bo 100-20 LP. & *80-100 -30. 
Bghtranser 43 04 Brant Crus. 89 -4416cr. (buying). Uruguay. 
Pesos 7 - 20h (oovines. 8 -10-15 pes. 


Frinted in Great Britain by St. CremenTs Press, Lp, Portugal St 
a eR aca a MM Strand, London, Wc 


Eg cet Sos cho solleang capes prevailed on 
tadia, Rupee ( a per cn Now, 2) tran. Ri 128- 
Maries, irs etsy for Cine Peru “ha Pax for which no rate o 
s =: tein’ ivia aguay 


NEW YORK EXCHANG? RATES ws 








| 1, | 
1946 | 1946 | 1% 
Cables :-~ Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents — 
London... ........... 40346 AH 40589 40345 40548 W058) 
Montreal............. 95-300 | 95- 95-345'| 95-310] 96 95-250 | 95°20) 
Barich. 2. .k54...4.% 24-95t | 25-O0t | 25-00t | 24-95t | 25-00t | 27- at 2 =s 
Buenos Aires......... 24-S5t | 24-53* | 24-54* | 24-54e | 24-54" | 24°55 
Rio de Janeiro...,.... | 5°45 | 545° | 6-@6 | 5-45 | 5-45 | 5°45 $45 
Lisbon ......... OF ees 05 | 4-05 | #05 | @-05 Po4-05 | 4:05 | 4:0 
Barcelona... 5... 9-25* | 925° | 9-256 | @-25° | 9-26¢ 9-25° 9°25 
Stockholm ..... £4 7-83 | 27-83 | 27-83 | 27-83 | 27-83 | 27-84 | 27° 
Beusseles. 2) 2.6222 2-2849| 2: 2-285%| 2-289% 2-283%, 2-28° | 2°28 
ERO ae 0 o- aa o-eat o-eet 0 0-844 0-84 
F Oitered. Fre Rite Basic. 


'W.C.2. Published weekly by Tum Economist SawsPAPER, LT., 


» London, 
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